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THE NOTION OF PURE PRAYER IN THE 
WORKS OF CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


T is common knowledge that prayer enjoys a place of 
high honour in monastic life. St. Benedict expresses 
the true tradition of the spirituality of the four preceding 
centuries, when he includes among the tools of the 
Spiritual craft this one also: “To give oneself frequently to 
prayer” (H. Rule, iv, 66). And yet he demands that this 
ptivate prayer which the monk imposes on himself peculiariter, 
privately, should be short and pure (H. Rule, xx, 8). 

It is our intention to illustrate this teaching, which is 
expressed in the rule with such extreme conciseness, and 
especially concerning the so-called oratio pura, from the teaching 
of the oldest theoricians of Christian spirituality. Now 
Since the teaching of Cassian! and Evagrius Ponticus? has 
already been extensively and thoroughly treated, we have 
thought it more serviceable to try to explain in the first place 
the teaching of Clement of Alexandria, and by comparing 
this with that of later writers we hope to contribute something 
to the history of Christian spirituality. 

* * * * *K 

St. Benedict in chapter twenty of his rule, in dealing with 
teverence in prayer, teaches that his monks should make 
supplication “with all lowliness and devotion of purity,” 


1 Ample literature is given in VILLER-RAHNER, Aszese und Mystik im 
dey Vaeterzeit, Freiburg im B. 1939, p. 185 and in the quite recent work 
of L. Cristiani, Cassien, Ed. de Fontenelle 1946. On pure prayer: M. 
OLPHE-GALLIARD in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, col. 262 ssq. 
= *Litterature in VILLER-RAHNER, Pp. 99. 

3Cf. G. Brxts, De continua ovatione Clementis Alexandrini doctrina 
‘Studio Anselmiana), Rome 1942. 
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because it is not “in much speaking, but in purity of heart 
and compunction of tears” that a man knows God will heed 
his prayer. Finally the holy patriarch ends by saying: 
“ And therefore prayer ought to be short and pure, unless 
perchance it be prolonged by the inspiration of God’s grace.”! 

It is enough to look at the parallel texts given in Dom C. 
Butler’s edition of the rule, for anyone to see quite clearly 
that St. Benedict in these words was summing up the teaching 
of Cassian on prayer, briefly—in accordance with the practical 
scope of the rule. 

The two expressions added to prayer give the mind of 
St. Benedict perfectly: short, and pure. Short prayer is 
opposed to that which is performed in much speaking, of 
which our Lord says: ‘‘ When you pray, do not speak much, 
as the heathen do. For they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking ” (Mt. vi, 7). This corresponds to 
another prescription given above, which inculcates the 
frequency of prayer (H. Rule, iv, 66). In this sense: ‘“ Fre- 
quently indeed—are the words of Cassian—but briefly we 
should pray.”2 The other property of monastic prayer is 
its purity. What this means is not so clear. Taking the 
context into account that prayer would seem to be pure, 
which is made “ with lowliness and devotion of purity ” 
or else that which proceeds from “purity of heart.” In 
other words: pute prayer is that which demands purity of 
heart. The teaching of Cassian is exactly the same. Let 
us therefore draw on the Conferences for what we need to 
illustrate our point. 

Cassian puts forward as the principle— to the end that 
ptayer may be made with that fervour and purity which it 
ought ”—“‘ We must prepare ourselves, before the time of 
prayer, to become such as we desire to be, actually when we 
ate praying. For the mind in prayer is formed from its 

receding state .. . And therefore whatever we desire not to 
take hold of us when praying, let us hasten before the time of 
ptayer to remove out of the hidden places of our heart ” 

For as we kneel down to prayet—to which our modern 
daily experience bears witness—preceding actions and con- 

1Cf. Rule, c. 52: The Oratory of the Monastery: ‘‘ A brother who 
perchance wishes to pray privately .. . let him just go in and pray; not 
in a loud voice, but with tears and earnestness of heart.’’ 

2 Coll. IX, c. 36. In the following quotations the roman no. will denote 


the Conference, the arabic the chapter. Cf. also Cassian, Inst. II, 10 
and S. Aucust., Ep. 130, 20. 
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-versations we have had, and even our previous thoughts 
in the memory, come and disturb the mind, and “ either it 
will make us angry or sad, according to what our preceding 
dispositions were, or it will conjure up former lusts or occa- 
sions, or make us rock with merriment, a shameful thing to 
say, tickled by some word or deed of coarseness, or it will 
make us revert to our previous train of thought” (ix, 3). 
The supreme aim of the monk then, should be ¢o put out 
from his mind and heart all these disturbing influences before his 
prayer and carefully to prepare himself to speak with God. 

But since the end of the monk tends towards ‘ ‘a continual 
and uninterrupted perseverance in prayer,” the condition of 
which is perfect purity and an unshakable tranquillity of 
mind (ix, 3), it is certainly not enough in any particular case, 
when one goes to prayer, then to purify the mind, but there 
is need for a certain more general and, in so far as its effect 
is concerned, a more stable purification: anxiety for the 
things of the flesh is to be removed, no worldly care to be 
admitted, the sins of the tongue are to be taken away, and the 
passions, namely, anger, sadness, lust, avarice and the others, 
to be plucked up by the roots.!_ For otherwise the ordinance 
of the Apostle: “ Pray without ceasing’ (I Thess. v, 17), 
is not carried out, “unless our mind purified from all con- 
tagion of vice, and given up to the virtues as to natural goods, 
feeds on the unceasing contemplation of Almighty God” 
(ix, 3). Which unceasing contemplation is strictly continuous 
prayer (ix, 6).? 

This perfect purity, and the contemplation which flows 
from it, undoubtedly is not acquired, except after a daily 
ascetical preparation, which according to the mind of Cassian 
is always effected under the inspiration of grace. In the 
intermediate stages or in the ascent of perfection purity of 
prayer keeps an altogether equal proportion with purity of mind : 
“For according to the measure of its purity .. . every mind 
is built up or formed in its prayer; that is to say, leaving 

1 This purification recalls to mind the threefold venunciation in Il 
Coll. c.6: ‘‘ The first is that by despising our bodies we condemn all the 
riches and good things of the world; the second by which we spurn the 
ways and vices and former lusts of soul and body; the third, by which, 
calling away our mind from all present, visible things, we gaze on the future 
alone, and desire the things that be invisible.”’ 

2 It is not called there, explicitly, charity but it is implied, for it ‘‘ con- 
sists in purity of heart alone” (i. 6). Charity is a positive effect of puri- 

=fication. For the mind being by nature spiritual, if hindrances are removed, 
as it were “‘ naturally ’’—if we allow for grace—tends to contemplate and 
love spiritual things. 
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aside the contemplation of earthly and material things (in 
its prayer), to the extent that its state of purity leads it...” 
(x, 6).1. So much, therefore, is the proportion between pro- 
gress in perfection (=in purity of mind) and progress in 
prayer, that the different stages of prayer and the different 
states of perfection can be employed by Cassian as inter- 
changeable terms. 

He distinguishes four kinds of supplication: obsecratio, 
oratio, postulatio and gratiarum actio, which also at the same 
time stand for the four stages of the spiritual life. For al- 
though everyone desiring perfection can now and then 
produce “ pure and fervent supplications ” of all these different 
kinds, nevertheless obsecratio is seen to appertain more especi- 
ally to beginners, who are still in remorse at the memory of 
their vices and the future judgment ; oratio to the proficient, 
who having mortified their passions already have attained 
some spiritual altitude ; and as for those who are now found 
perfect in good works, their office of charity is postulatio or 
prayer for others; and those who, freed from the thought 
of punishment, have arrived at the end of purification (purity 
of heart=the perfection of charity), turning over in their 
most pure mind God’s kindliness, they give themselves up 
to gratiarum actio (1X, 10-15). 

It is certain that this last kind, since it comes forth from a 
mind all pure, represents some pure form of prayer. Cassian 
however prefers to give the name pure prayer to that which 
is made under the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
and is known as iguta. The fourth state of perfection, 
of which we have spoken, is an immediate preparation for 
these “‘ prayers of purest vigour,” for these are given forth 
when the mind “has set out for that true disposition of purity 
(the fourth state) and is already beginning to take its root there” 
(ix, 15).2 This new state which is higher than the preceding 
states and nobler is “formed by the contemplation of God 
alone and the ardour of charity, through which the mind 
unlooses itself and abandons itself to His love and speaks 
intimately with God, as to its own father, with the confiding 
affection of a son” (ix, 18). 

WiGhig GBS RS 

2“ Sometimes however the mind, which is making progress towards 
that true effect of purity and is already beginning to take root there, is 
wont to pour forth ineffable prayers to God, of the purest strength, em- 
bracing as it does and comprehending all these (i.e. the four kinds of prayer) 
together and passing through them all like some incomprehensible rapa- 


cious flame, and these ineffable prayers the Spirit Himself sends forth to 
God, interceding with unutterable groanings, unknown to ourselves .. .”’ 
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The difference between the fourth and the fifth state of 
ptayer consists not so much in the special intervention of 
the Holy Spirit, as in that plan or procedure which brings 
about this intervention. For that gratiarum actio, made by 
a mind all pure, is yet done in human terms and ideas on the 
goodness of God, while oratio ignita joins the mind with God 
immediately, with no intervening ideas. This most pure 
prayer “not only will not suffer any admixture of images of 
God, or of any corporal dimensions, but will not allow during 
prayer any memory at all of any word or deed or the semblance 
or form of any figure whatever ” observes Cassian as against 
the anthropomorphists (x, 5).!_ For the immense substance 
of God is altogether simple, and it can be perceived perfectly 
in contemplation only by a simple mind (ibid.). Therefore 
all thoughts and concepts have to be eliminated from the 
mind, which still are human in their manner and are charged 
with a certain materiality. But this elimination is effected, 
not under the ordinary influx of grace, but with a special 
intervention of the Holy Spirit, Who “ interceding with 
unutterable groanings, unknown to ourselves? gives forth. 
to God ” a pure prayer, in such a way that the pray-er “ is not 
able to pronounce it with his lips or even in his very mind 
remember it at another time” (ix, 15). The reason, then, 
why the Holy Spirit intervenes in a special way, is that sublime 
purity, which excludes altogether all human thoughts and, 
consequently with the sublime spiritual ardour of charity 
carries the mind upwards to God. Moreover this intervention 
can be made “ because zz whatever measure ot capacity anyone 
finds himself”? he is able to pour forth “ pure and earnest 
Pptayers sometimes,” for it can happen that some beginner, 
still held fast by the memory of his sins and the fear of judg- 
ment, “is thus made contrite at the very hour of prayer,” i.e. he 
is purified by compunction, and the flame of charity burns 
up brightly, so that nothing hinders the spiritual alacrity of 
his mind (ix, 15). 

1Cf. X 11: Pure prayer ‘“‘ not only is occupied by the observation of 
no image, but also of no voice, of no words in sequence does it make use ; 
instead it is made with lively intention of the mind through an ineffable 
=xcess of the heart with an insatiable alacrity of spirit, which the mind, 
put outside of all senses and visible matters, pours forth to God with 
“nutterable sighs and groans.” 

-2Cf. IX 3L: “ That is not perfect prayer, ’’he said (Abbot Antony) “‘in 
which the monk understands even what he prays.’’ Ignorance it seems 
waust be referred to the method of prayer, for—as Hurter comments— 


“if in praying he attends to himself and his method of prayer and reflects 
¢1 these, his mind is not yet fixed and absorbed in God.” 
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Now, if we consider the nature of pure prayer itself, that 
prayer is seen to be pure according to Cassian, which proceeds 
from a mind free from all incoming of material things, prompt- 
ly and lightly, with a certain natural vigour and spiritual 
alacrity, there being no thoughts present in the mind in human 
terms (iv, 2).1_ The mind itself is borne, in such a prayer, 
away to things heavenly and invisible (ix, 4). We compare 
it to the lightest of feathers, which, if not affected by the 
damp, is carried up on high by the easy movement of its 
substance in the force of the lightest gentle breeze. In the 
same way the mind also, quite purified “and elevated as by 
the natural virtue of its purity, by the lightest breath of spiritual 
meditation is carried up to the heights and leaving aside the 
low and earthly, is borne towards the heavenly and invisible ” 
ix} 4) 
ie mind therefore, purified by the Holy Spirit even from 
human thoughts, attains fully its natural vigour and spiritual 
alacrity, whereby it is able to persist already in a ceaseless 
contemplation of God. But since, on account of the infirmity 
and fickleness of human nature, that lofty purity of mind 
cannot be maintained always, contemplation is made complete 
and uninterrupted in its exercise through frequent, short, 
intense and fervent aspirations towards God, and tarough 
these, prayer becomes, in a manner, perpetual.? 

We are perhaps justified at this point in summarizing the 
teaching just explained : 

1. Oratio pura is that which proceeds from a purified 
mind. 

2. Purity of mind means in the first place the complete 
and entire expulsion of vices, passions and secular cares, 
and even the elimination of their very memory. When 
this purification is accomplished, the oratio of the mind 
becomes pura in the sense of moral purity. 

3. But Cassian goes further and teaches that kind of 
purification, which—by a special intervention of the Holy 
Spirit—frees the mind from thoughts human in their 
terms and still infected with a certain materiality, and leads 
the mind on to the immediate contemplation of God. This 
is oratio pura in the sense of intellectual purity. 

1 Cf. ii, 22, where he teaches discretion in fasting : too many fasts 
are just as pernicious as voracity, for ‘‘the mind weakened by lack of 


food loses the vigour of prayer . . . so likewise oppressed by overmuch 


voracity it shall not be able to give forth to God pure and brief prayers.” 
Cf. also ii, 24. 


ZICH. AX) 301s) sXe Oren oe 
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4. Meanwhile, under the said inspiration of the Spirit, 
everyone seeking perfection is able to make pure and earnest 
prayers. But pure prayer even in this case is not divorced 
from purity of mind, for as the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit passes by, the mind becomes so full of compunction 
that at least for a time it is capable of such great prayer. 

5. It can be seen that oratio pura designates that ascension 
of the mind towards God, which without any moral hindrance 
(vices, passions, secular cares, all memory of these) or 
intellectual hindrance (thoughts and concepts human in their 
terms) coming in the way, that prayer then which joins 
the mind immediately to God, with the highest alacrity of 
spirit and with vigour. 

6. This union in its perfect state comes about in uninter- 
rupted contemplation and with the greatest fire of charity, 
but on account of the fickle nature of the human mind, 
which cannot persevere in this contemplation, also by 
frequent, short, intense and fervent aspirations towards 
God it is in some way effected.1 


Cassian in his spiritual teaching undoubtedly is dependent 
on Evagrius and Origen.2 This holds good particularly for 
the theory of contemplation, and what is the same thing, of 
pure prayer. Evacrius also requires purification as an 
essential means to contemplation. The soul, as the seat of 
the passions, must be purified; the mind, as the seat of the 
ideas; finally the ideas themselves have to be excluded, 
however pure they be, so that in the naked mind the divine 
light may flame forth and pure prayer be acquired. ‘This 
nakedness of mind and purity of prayer since they transcend 
the natural faculties of man, can be attained only through 
the “ super-effluent ” gift of grace.3 

What he understood pute prayer to be is admirably summed- 
up by I. Hausherr.4 Purity of prayer to Evagrius is nothing 
else than the absence of sin and of any depraved intention. 


1 We are hoping by this elaboration of ours that those points which 
M. OLPHE-GALLIARD in the DS has expounded so well, we have been able 
to complete to some extent. We consider that pure prayer, taken from 
the point of view of spiritual progress, is the supreme and ordinary term 
vf evolution of the life given up to prayer, in which the special intervention 
of the Holy Spirit effects a higher degree of immateriality and a more 
avdent charity. 

2Cf. DS ii, 224. 

3 Cf. VILLER-RAHNER, op. cit., p. 103. 
~ 4Cf. I. Hausuerr, Par dela l’oraison pure grace @ une coquille, RAM 
+932. The words which concern us (p. 185) we give here briefly (in English). 
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To this moral sense there is added the metaphysical sense, 
and prayer is properly said to be pure or not pure with respect 
to the “intellective intuition.” Prayer is the ascent of the 
mind to God, a conversation with God. But God, being | 
infinitely simple, is sought in vain by the mind, so long as | 
it is wrapped up in phantasmata and concepts, however lofty. | 
For these always bring about a multiplicity in the mind, which | 
of course ought to be simple, that it may be able to gaze on - 
God’s simplicity. Therefore prayer can be very well defined 
as the elimination of those thoughts which take their rise in 
creatures. Purity of prayer is acquired in strict proportion | 
to this elimination. But if all the fodder for distraction has 
been excluded from the mind, no higher intellective intuition 
is granted to it than this pure prayer. 

It can be seen that Cassian is giving us the teaching of 
Evagrius quite faithfully, without however that lofty specu- 
lative power by which the Pontic doctor rises to the vision 
of the Holy Trinity.1. Cassian does not give much explanation 
of the nature of that high form of contemplation called oratio 
pura, but, retaining it as the ideal goal of monastic life, yet 
taking into account the practical framework of the spiritual 
life, rather does he extol that frequent and pure aspiration of 
the mind towards God. 

Let us now take a look at something less well known, the 
teaching of CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA on pure prayer. The 
term oratio pura does not occur in Clement. But we find 
ptaised there—above all in the Stromata—that lofty purity 
of soul, by which the perfect follower of Christ, whose 
character is mapped out in the “ gnostic,”’ goes to his prayer. 
This man, according to the author, enjoys so much inward 
aa that he is always pure at his prayer (xa®apds) (Sér. vii, 
78, 5): | 

The reason why he possesses this purity, is that fact, indi- 
cated in this very text : the true gnostic in all the circumstances 
of his life, e.g. eating, drinking, marrying, etc. “does and thinks 
holy things.” | 

This link which is stated to exist between “ being pure ” 
and “thinking (doing) holy things,” is the more apparent 
when Clement quotes the final words of that famous inscription 
set over the door of the temple at Epidaurum, which demands 
purity of mind of everyone entering within. The inscription 
declares that purity (éyveia) is: to think holy things. But 


1 The teaching on this “ vision’’ or on pure prayer is explained at 
greater length in VILLAR-RAHNER, op. cit., pp. 103-07. 
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Clement completes the definition by saying that it is a perfect 
sincerity (cidtcpiveta) of mind and deed, of thought and word, 
adding however an idea familiar to him, namely the absence 
of sin even in our dreams (S7r. iv, 142, 4). 

That purity therefore, in which the gnostic goes to his 
Ptayer, consists negatively in the absence of vice, but positively 
in sincerity of mind, or, in other words, in moral rectitude. 
Does anything else lie hid in the teaching of the Alexandrine 
doctor ? This is strictly the line of our investigation. 

In chapter ten of the seventh book of the Szromata, out 
author ascribes the purification of the Christian soul to a 
certain knowledge or learning, which he calls yao. This 
word bears a special sense—even if it be hard to determine 
the sense—in the spiritual teaching of the Alexandrines. 
Certainly there is some spiritual knowledge midway between 
simple faith and eternal beatitude (Sr. vii, 5, 6). But its 
natute becomes apparent if we consider its function in the 
process of spiritual purification, or, what is the same thing, 
of perfection. 

Clement therefore affirms that gnosis performs quickly a 
purification of the soul and is fitted to render the Christian a better 
man (Str. vii, 56, 7). 

I, The first question for us to ask, with a view to explain- 
ing this opinion, is this: why is the purification attributed to 
something pertaining to the cognoscitive order (knowledge) 
and not rather something regarding the ethical order (e.g. 
ascetism) ? 

The reason why Clement fixes gnosis as the means to 
perfection is undoubtedly to be sought in his intellectualism. 
In his idea of man Clement takes up the nobler theories 
elaborated by Greek philosophy (Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic); 
but these theories certainly produce an intellectualist turn of 
mind. And yet, let us not forget that our Alexandrine doctor 
endowed this teaching with a new Christian meaning, and 
established it upon the grace of Christ. 

To the mind of Clement, then, man according to his true 
nature is a spiritual being. Each of us has in himself “a 
certain divine derivation ” (Protr. 68, 2), which is none other 
than the rational soul breathed into the face of man, in the 
act of creation (S¢r. v, 93, 4). To Clement this rational soul 
is the same as the doyorixdy of Plato, the jyeporxdy of 
the Stoics or the voids of Philo. He uses these terms indiffer- 

ently, but prefers mind (voés). The other part of the soul, 
which enlivens the body, is the mvedpa cwpatixdy OF capKiKd 
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which, as the irrational part, is the source of vegetative and 
sensitive life in man (S¢r. vi, 135, 2-3). The mind is the true 
inner man | the image of God (Sr. v, 94, 5), of rather the 
“third divine image,” the image of the second, namely that 
of the divine Logos, which however is formed only in the 
contemplation of God. 

In its relation to the spiritual life Clement frequently has 
recourse to the platonic tri-partite division of the soul (S7r. 
v, 80, 9), according to which the intellective part is the principal 
faculty of the soul, to which the irascible and concupiscible 
parts are subordinated. The principal part was made to 
rule the inferior parts, itself being moved by God directly 
(Ped. iii} 15) 2): 

But in our present state—according to those words of the 
Apostle: “The flesh lusteth against the spirit: the spirit 
against the flesh” (Gal. v, 17)—this domination of the higher 
part is lacking in man (Sz. vi, 136, 1-2). Indeed the principal 
task of the spiritual life lies strictly in establishing this domina- 
tion: 4xepovinsy subdues the passions, and possessing rank in its 
own name, reigns in man (ibid.). In this sense Clement 
explains the beatitude in the Gospel which exalts the peace- 
makers. For those are peacemakers who have calmed the 
law which revolts against the mind, to wit, anger and con- 
cupiscence, and the other passions which resist reason, and 
so living in truth and charity they are accounted among the 
sons of God (Szr. iv, 40, 2). 

This domination, then, being established, the mind, 
excludes the inflowing of passions from the life of the Christian 
and renders him impassive, dwa#v,2 like unto the Divine 
Master,3 who as Man was impassive. Man himself, according 
to his true intellective nature, is changed into a certain spiritual 
mode of being. Moreover this domination is not established, 
except by means of gnosis which is the principle and efficient 
cause of all our rational acts (S7r. vi, 69, 2). And that is the 
reason why an element of the cognoscitive order performs 
purification.4 

Il. Our second question is this: How does this puri- 
fication come about ? Clement affirms that the purification 


1 Cf. Protr 98, 4; Paed. iii 1, 2. 

2Cf. Str. vii, 67, 8. It is clear that impassiveness in Clement does 
not mean insensibility, especially towards neighbours, since the special 
virtue of the gnostic is charitable kindliness. 

SMO SA ROP TR Maly Git, 


4 And yet the ethic element—ascesis—is by no means neglected, as is 
said below. 


a 
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of the mind itself is gnosis (Str. iv, 39, 2), i.e. in the process of 
purification, the mind itself is purified and perfected in spiritual 
knowledge, while it is freed from the inflowing of passions. 
Let us now consider this. 

1. Christian purification begins in baptism. Gnosis is 
already present—to the mind of our author—in this sacra- 
mental illumination (Paed. i, 29, 3-4). For man in a spiritual 
and enlivening union with Christ: placed in the divine 
Aght also receives this light within, which expels all ignorance 
of God, and creates a new faculty in the mind (S.oparidy) by 
which God is known (ibid.). The primary form under which 
this new faculty appears is faith.1 

2. Faith, as “ compendiosa gnosis ” or the knowledge of 
the things necessary to salvation (S¢r. vii, 57, 3), is at the same 
time a persuasion of the commandment to do no wrong 
(Str. vii, 5, 1), and is indeed the foundation for good works 
(Str. v, 86, 1). This simple assent given to the divine truths? 
and this obedience given to the Word (Paed. i, 101, 1) must 
be evolved and made perfect (St. vii, 55, 3). Clement recog- 
nizes two kinds of faith: firstly this simple faith, secondly 
the evolved, perfect faith which leads the faithful disciple of 
Christ on to perfection (Str. v, 2, 4-6). This latter is gnosis 
in the strict sense. 

3. The function of gnosis, as a means of perfection begins 
properly at this point. That saying of the Lord: “To him 
that has shall be given,’’4 is strictly verified in this progression, 
in which gnosis is granted as a gift to faith, charity to gnosis, 
and inheritance to charity : that is to say, when anyone leans on 
the Lord by faith, gnosis and charity he at one and the same 
time ascends—by gnosis—to the guardian of faith and charity, 
God (Str. vii, 55, 7-56, 1). In what way does gnosis fulfil 
its function ? 

(a) In the cognoscitive order it turns the mind away from the 
sensible (aisSnré4) to the intelligible (vonrd). For the 
proper objects of gnosis are those perceived by the force of 
treason “ by the pure working of the soul ”’ (S/. vi, 3, 2). These 
are—to the Platonic mind of Clement5—+ra dvtws dvra, and 
are opposed to sensible things, which are secundum quid, i.e. 
telated to time and space alone. Being relative they are 

1 In this sense faith is called grace, cf. Paed i, 30,2; Str. i, 38,5; U1, 14, 3. 

PIO aed al LOL ut 21 S7e M17, 3)5 24,.2627, 4- 

3 Sacramental illumination, faith and its evolution is explained more 

efully in my De continua oratione Clem. Alex., pp. 19-26. 


4Cf. Rescii, Agrapha2 p. 111 sq. 
5 Cf. J. Meirort, Der Platonismus bei Cl. Alex. Tiibingen 1928. 
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subject to change, while intelligible things exist unchanging | 


and absolute. 

Since then gnosis is a certain contemplation ray dvtwy (SZ. 
vi, 69, 3) ie of things perceived by the intellect, the mind 
must be prepared for this contemplation by the exercise of 
various “ disciplines,” such as geometry, dialectic, the different 
kinds of philosophy.!. Then at length by its keenness of 
grasp (Sér. vii, 44, 6), passing over sensible things, it will 
penetrate into the intelligible world (vonrés xéopos) and 
stand in the contemplation tév vonrav.? 

All this savours too much of Platonic speculation. But 
if we bear in mind that this world of ideas, according to 
Clement, sums up those truths which today we call natural 
and supernatural, and even that God Himself is the world 
of ideas,? who in His supreme simplicity includes all these 
truths,+ we shall certainly recognize the more readily Clement’s 
Christian mind. This becomes yet more clear in the fact 
that, according to him, God revealed this world of ideas 
(Himself) in the Incarnate Logos, who became our Master and 
who teaches all these truths to the gnostic. For the gnostic 
says Clement, “‘ not only comprehends the first cause (God) 
and the cause begotten of the first (the Logos) and firmly 
holds fast to them . . . but also concerning good and evil 
things, concerning the beginnings of things, and, briefly, 
concerning (all) God has spoken, he has learned the exact 
truth from the creation of the world to its end from Truth 
Himself?) Qari -vig78y %5): 

Therefore gnosis, which is midway between faith and 
eternal beatitude, is concerned with the Lord’s teaching 
and is a deeper and spiritual understanding and knowledge 
of the same. The highest point of this knowledge consists 
in the contemplation of God, which is an intellectual vision 
of revealed truths in Him who reveals them, the divine Logos 
Himself.s 

(b) In the ethical order, all proportion being guarded re- 
garding the cognoscitive order (separation from the sensible, 


adherence to the intelligible), gnosis perfects ywpropsy or 


the separation of the Christian from vice (S/r. iv, 12, 1), and 
from the passions (Sz. v, 67, 1). 


1Cf, Siy. 1, 177, 3; vi, 82, I-83, 2; 90, 4-91, 2. 
2 Cf. Sty. v, 39, 4-40, 1; vi, 68, 1; vii, 82, 5. 

Si CLANS LV; 05 hh are te Nene Soko 

4 OT St7e, 1Vh 5 Ones 

5 Cf. De Continua oratione, pp. 50-61. 
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For while gnosis turns the soul towards the intelligible, 
that is to say, the Lord’s teaching spiritually understood, 
at the same time it separates it from spiritual ignorance, which 
is the fount of all the passions set free from the mind’s control 
(Str. v, 67, 4). The passions lead to vice, they disturb the 
soul and hinder divine contemplation. Therefore the Christian 
—as we have explained in the first question—is purified, in 
the measure in which his mind obtains the primacy in his life 
and tames the passions; but his mind does not become 
master, unless the disorderly inflowings of passions be elimin- 
ated from it through gnosis (S¢r. iv, 40, 2). 

In this sense Clement calls ywpiopéy the Lord’s ascetism, 
which leads the soul away from the body (S¢r. iv, 27, 1), 
ie. “ frees it from the burning heat of earthly things,” which 
is transmitted to the soul through the body; consequently 
the body itself is purified and is dedicated as a holy temple 
_ for the soul (Szr. vi, 60, 1-2). This body is, no longer cdpé, 
ie. sinful flesh (Sz. iv, 137, 3). The gnostic who lives in it, 
being dead to all lusts, subsists doapxds.} 

In this state at length the gnostic becomes truly dérafjs, 
/as one who had already cast away his animal passions by 
gnosis (Str. viii, 86, 5). 

_ But we should add that this éraeva constitutes for the gnostic 
/a certain permanent state (2éw, Sideow), so that he is no 
| longer simply éyxpatjs Of pertptomaOis but ev eer dmaleias.? 
' The passions then being entirely cut away (S¢r. vii, 65, 4) he 
is truly incapable of thinking thoughts, which proceed from 
the irascible and concupiscible (S7. ili, 69, 4). 

Now that this is explained, it can be seen more clearly what 
that perfect purity means, with which we started: for by 
the habit of dwaGew the mind of the gnostic and his thoughts, 
words and works are forthwith made clean in the waters of 
‘ gnosis ;* for by the Lord’s teaching spiritually understood 
| he is perfectly separated from sensible things—in so far as 
they lead on to the vices and passions—and he has acquired 
i the habitual virtue ofimpassivity, which—so long as the gnostic 


is 


4 


1 Cf. Sty. vii, 79, 3; 86, 7. In this sense gnosis is “‘ as it were a rationa 
< Seath, separating and severing the soul from its passions, but making 
i 1 over to a life of beneficence, that with confidence he (the gnostic) may 
: say to God: just as Thou willest, so I live’’ (Str. vii, 71, 3). 

Cin Siv. iv) 139, 14 Vi,74, 14) Vil; 5, 55 10, 137 88,"4- 

3 Cf. Sty. v, 40, 1. In this sense gnosis is called ‘‘ the perfection of man 
2 48 man, which is effected by a knowledge of divine things, in manners 
3 43 in life and speech, so that it may be harmonious both to the man himself 
1 gad to the divine Logos ”’ (Str. vii, 55, I.). 
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persists in his good purpose—he cannot lose (S¥r. iv, 139, 
2).1 Therefore the gnostic living in the habit of dnaeias 
is always pure at his prayer.? 

III. Now let us be permitted to ask a third question: 
Of what kind is this prayer, which the gnostic in this state 
already explained will make? Is this pure prayer? And 
if it is, in what sense is it P 

The prayer which is made in the state of gnostic purity 
beyond doubt is pure in the sense of moral purity, since 
the vices and disorderly passions have been put out and the 
mind is directed towards God with a right purpose. 

But is this pure prayer also in the sense of intellectual 
purity? If we call to mind what Evagrius and Cassian taught 
on this matter, the kernel of the thing lies in the fact that a 
simple mind alone can contemplate the divine simplicity ; 
but simplicity of mind is attained only by excluding thoughts, 
which are still charged with some material grossness. 

The first part of this teaching is quite clearly taught by 
Clement, for he says that God in His absolute simplicity is 
not only one, but also he praises Him as above one-ness : &v 88 6 
Qeds Kal eméxewa Tod évos Kal bwép atrhy povdda (Paed. i, 71, 
1). But the human mind through the process of purification 
will also reach the height of simplicity: that is to say, into 
the habit of impassive identity (év ge TauTéTHTos anabods 
Str. iv, 40, 1), in other words, it becomes purely one (axpdvtws 
povadixds S77. iv, 152, 1). 

The process by which the gnostic becomes “‘ one,””? Clement 
describes in these words, abstract indeed, but full of meaning : 
“ understanding ” through intellectual and ascetical exercise 
becomes “ always understanding ” and will make up in some 
way the essence of the person knowing, so that his existence 
is changed into a living understanding (S7r. iv, 136, 4). No 
wonder therefore, if he affirms that the gnostic does not have 
knowledge and gnosis, but that he himself is knowledge 
and gnosis (S¢r. iv, 40, 1). The gnostic become as it were 
an “understanding mind” or a “ perceiving countenance,” 
is fully likened to the Incarnate Logos, who as a perfect divine 
revelation is called “ God’s countenance,’’3 and therefore he 
contemplates God “ face to face.’’4 

1 Cf. Str. vi, 78, 4: gnosis and the virtue which it effects through charity 
becomes ‘“‘ inamissible.” 

2 The positive aspect of this purity consists in assimilation to the 
incarnate Logos through the kindliness of charity, or well-doing from 
motives of charity. Cf. A. Mayrer, Das Bild Gottes im Menschen nach 
Cl. von Alex. (Studia Anselmiana) Rome 1942, pp. 56-8. 


SCT Paed. 1,.57,) Eau Sti vile hones. 
4 Cf. De continua oratione, pp. 47-72. 
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It remains however, an open question, whether this supreme 
simplicity of which Clement speaks can be obtained by the 
elimination of all ideas which are material, or in some other 
way. 

Clement certainly does not intend to eliminate thoughts 
or ideas, but rather, so to speak, to sublimate them. There 
lies the real difference between Clement on the one hand, and 
Evagrius and Cassian on the other. For, according to Clement 
in intellectual knowledge intelligible things are seen in their 
purity ‘“‘ through a bare working of the soul” (Str. vi, 3, 2). 
The whole process of purification lies in the raising of our 
knowledge to this state. For God wishes us to be not only 
pure in our appetites (andGea), but also holy in our thoughts, so 
that there be no admixture of strange matter in the mind, to 
blunt its sharpness (S7r. iv, 39, 4). The real gnostic possesses 
that sharpness of understanding (Stopatixyny SpyttynTa), by 
virtue of which he betakes himself to contemplation (S¢. vii, 
44, 6), and therefore in the highest degree of contemplation, 
through “virgin, incorporeal applications of thought” alone 
(kata pdvas éxeivas! Tas dxpaipvels kalfacdpudrous THs Siavoias émuBodds ) 
me sees God “ face to face” (Str. v, 74, 1). 

We therefore consider that Clement truly taught pure 

prayer in the sense of intellectual purity; but he affirmed 
that that purity of understanding or simplicity of mind is 
not effected by the elimination of ideas charged with some 
materiality, so much as by the sublimation of these ideas in the 
highest degree of purity and immateriality. 
_ Therefore the gnostic, a man of such intellectual purity, 
given up entirely to contemplation “has his whole manner 
of living, in purity, with God ” (S¢r. iv, 40, 1). This oratio 
pura endures not only in the exercises of the spiritual life, as 
when he reads the scriptures, prays, gives himself to study, 
makes the Offering, sings the psalms, etc., but also in the 
ordinary daily duties of life (Str. vii, 80, 3), so that this man 
is never for a moment separated from God (S/r. vi, 113, 3). 
For his whole life is prayer and converse with God (S¢r. vii, 
73, 1), as one who in his entire life, through understanding 
of the truth, possesses the Logos. 


1 Origen says that the Christian separated from the sensible world is 
Zt» godparos, and in that mamner prays. Cf. W. VoELKER, Das 
Yollkommenheitsideal des Ovigines, Tiibingen 1937, p. 209. Clement in 
zhis sense calls the gnostic isdyyeAos, who lives in spirit in the choir 
“of the saints, with others like to himself, even if he still be detained on 
arth (Str. vii, 80, 2; Cf. De Continua oratione p. 9). 
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We are now in a position to understand what our elabor- 
ation of Clement’s teaching affords us: 

1. The gnostic is pure at his prayer, because he is being 
purified in his mind. 

2. This purification is effected by spiritual knowledge 
of the Lord’s teaching, which is Clement’s gnosis in the 
strict sense. 

3. This gnosis turns the Christian away from the sen- 
sible to the intelligible (to a spiritual understanding of 
revelation) and at the same time separates him from vices 
and passions or leading him on to asceticism finally con- 
summates him in the habit of dmaGeta. 

4. In this state the prayer of the gnostic becomes pure : 
with a pure and simple mind—as a povadixéds he contem- 
plates God in this perfect revelation, that is to say, in His 
Logos, to whom he is fully assimilated. For his ideas in 
such a degree of purity and immateriality have been subli- 
mated that they do not hinder but perfect the intuition of 
his mind. 

5. Finally oratio pura transforms the whole existence 
of the gnostic into a continued prayer. 


Let us end by comparing Clement’s teaching with that of 
Cassian, putting together the results of our efforts : 

They agree in so far as: 

1. Pure prayer consists in a certain contemplation which 
is performed in the highest degree of immateriality and of 
spirituality ; 

2. Purification, by which the mind is rendered simple, is 
a condition of this contemplation. 

They differ in so far as: 

1. That final purification from ideas not altogether 
immaterial is conceived by Cassian (and Evagtius) as an 
elimination of these ideas, but by Clement as their subli- 
mation ;} 

1 It would be a valuable piece of work to trace the growth of this teaching 
in the history of spirituality. We notice in S. Thomas II, ii, 9, 8, a, 7, where 
he enquires about the link between the gift of understanding and the 
beatitude according to which the pure of heart shall see God, that he 
distinguishes a two-fold purity of heart; ‘‘ one indeed” he says ‘“‘is the 
preamble and dispositive to the vision of God, which is a purging of the 
affections from disorderly attractions .. . the othey . . . which is a kind of 
completive in respect of the divine vision: and this indeed is the purity 
of a heart purged from phantasms and errors ; so that, in other words, 
the things proposed to it concerning God are not received by wav of bodily 


phaniasms, nor according to heretical perversities: and it is the gift of 
understanding which brings about this purity.”’ 
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2. Cassian postulates a special intervention of the Holy 
Spirit in pure prayer (taken strictly), so that that purity of 
mind be obtained which excludes ideas charged with some 
materiality ; while Clement speaks rather of a gradual 
“commixtion ” with the 8uvdyer of the Holy Spirit, which 
being received in baptism finally converts the gnostic into 
a spiritual existence ;! 

3. Clement considers that this prayer and its stable 
form, that is to say, continuous prayer, can be performed 
by the gnostic living in the world; Cassian, on the other 
hand, while proposing this as the ideal end to aim at, teaches 
that in practice it is, rather, frequent, brief and ardent pure 
prayers that can be made. 


Now St. Benedict, when he prescribes for his monks, 
indiscriminately, brief and pure prayers, certainly is not think- 
ing of any theoretical teaching, but his intention is simply to- 
ford his monks an instrument or tool efficacious for them 
0 be able to persevere in a consciousness of the divine presence. 
This undoubtedly requires moral purity of heart, that is to 
ay, freedom from vices and passions and a right intention 


mastens towards the perfection of monastic life, there are the 
-eachings of the holy fathers, which when put into practice can 
lead a man to the summit of perfection ”’ (ibid. 6-9). 


Dom GERARD Béxés. 
(Translation by Dom Gregory Rees) 


This article was first published in the Studia Anselmiana (18-19). We 
wish to thank both the author and the editor of the review for granting 
$ permission to print it here. We suggest that it be read in conjunction 
with an article on the ‘‘ Prayer to Jesus’’ published last year in the 
£.C,Q. (July-September 1947). They will be found to have much in 
common, The prayer life of the Russian monk, Seraphim of Sarov is the 
same as the pure prayer which St. Benedict took over from Cassian. It 
is an example of that ‘“ monastic theology’’ that the West had in 
common with the East even in the twelfth century and which ran on 
parallel lines in the West with the rise of scholasticism. St. Benedict’s 
chapter on Humility is distinctly a chapter on Oewp/a in the old sense of 
ihe word.—TueE EpirTor. 


Cf Str. vii, 79, 4; iv, 136, 4; also De continua ovatione, pp. 05-71. 
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REUNION AND THE EPISCOPATE 


F all the apparently insoluble problems which the 
Anglican Communion must solve if it is to succeed 
in its self-appointed task of being the link between 
all non-Roman religious bodies in a new cecumenical 


Church, few ate more intractable than the obstacles raised 


by its own episcopalian constitution. There are not wanting 
figures of no small importance in her own hierarchy who are 
prepared to jettison—or so it would seem—everything save 
the name of “ Bishop ” to attain this end; others again urge 
the recognition, by presbyterian or congregationalist religious 
bodies, of the value of episcopate as fulfilling a necessary 
function of administration which should be cherished by 
episcopalian bodies and re-established by others as much 
for their more efficient functioning again, as for their historic 
pageantry ; others again maintain that no church can plausibly 
claim continuity with the Church of the Apostles and of 
Christ which does not manifest this form of organization 
and administration. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the last is the firmly held conviction of the learned writers? 
of this valuable collection of essays. 

The pragmatic approach to the problems of reunion has 
an almost irresistible appeal to Englishmen, who may easily 
overlook the truth that though “union is good . . . union 
does not necessarily result in unity.” Unity will only result 
if the diverse religious elements now possessed in separation are 
really grafted into “the true olive tree” so as to live by a 
single life-giving principle. This cannot be achieved by 
a diplomatic union, it must proceed from a union of conviction, 
a common doctrine on its own constitution agreed to by 
all the constituent members of the union. It is in this frame 
of mind that we must approach the question of the necessity 


1 The Apostolic Ministry: Essays on the History and Doctrine of the 
Episcopacy, prepared under the direction of K. E. Kirk, Bishop of Oxford. 

2 Rt. Rev. K. E. Kirk, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, on The Apostolic Min- 
istry ; Rev. L. S. Thornton, D.D., on The Body of Christ in the Neu 
Testament ; Rev. A. M. Farrer, D.D., on The Ministry in the New Testa: 
ment ; Rev. Gregory Dix, on The Ministry in the Early Church ; Rev 
T. G. Jalland, D.D., on The Doctrine of the Parity of Ministers ; Rev. T 
M. Parker, M.A., on Feudal Episcopacy ; Miss B. M. Hamilton-Thompson 
B.Litt., M.A., and Miss Cecilia M. Ady, M.A., D.Litt., on The Post 
Reformation Episcopate in England ; Rt. Rev. K. D. Mackenzie, M.A. 
on Sidelights from the Non-Episcopal Communions ; Rev. A. G. Hebert 


M.A., on Ministerial Episcopacy. Epilogue by Rev. F. W. Green, B.D 
3 Canon Green, p. 538. 
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_ in the Church of Christ of an episcopate to which are reserved 
ultimately all powers of ruling, sanctifying and teaching, 
Is the episcopate necessary—an “ essential”? ministry—for 
the esse of the Church of Christ ? In answer to this question, 
Dr. Kirk concludes his contribution to the symposium with 
a clarion call: ‘‘ Episcopacy must be valued for what it is 
by our Lord’s own institution! not for its antiquity, its 
supposed administrative efficiency, or even its alleged appeal 
to the British temperament.” 

Dr. Kirk arrives at this thesis by pointing out that many 
of the duties considered at various times to be typically epis- 
copal ones have been—and under schemes of reunion are 
envisaged as more completely being—“ put into commission ” 
or delegated to others, but that “ the last privilege left to him 
would almost certainly be that of ordination.”2 The bishop 
is essentially the fount of sacramental power in the Church : 
he is the “ essential minister,” in St. Cyprian’s phrase “ the 
glue of the Church.” By whose authority P Ultimately by 
the authority of our Lord who delegated powers to the 
Apostles : powers to be used: of witnessing to his teaching, 
of distributing his sanctification, of ruling his flock ; powers 
which imply an “‘ order ” of essential ministers, powers which 
must be exercised as long as the Church lasts. ‘‘ Hence,” says 
Dr. Kirk, “‘ If we have to choose between a doctrine which 
makes the ministry wholly dependent on the Church and one 
which endows it with independence from everything except 
its original divine commission, the latter is the one which 
we must embrace ’3—and that on scriptural grounds. 

This necessity for a ministry not dependent on the congre- 
gation of the faithful arises in the first place from the very 
matute of Christ’s Church, the visible society historically 
established by Him, as the Mystic Body of Christ. The New 
Testament teaching on this subject is expounded with a 
refreshing vigour by the Rev. L. S. Thornton, D.D., who 
shows that incorporation in Christ’s Mystical Body, resulting 
in a visible fellowship, is not accidental but essential to salvation, 
and this is no mere Pauline invention but casts its shadow 
before in the synoptic and Joannine records of our Lord’s 
own sayings. If we have hitherto overlooked this it is 
because we have, perhaps, not been sufficiently sensitive to 
the implications which to our Lord’s Jewish hearers would 
wip. 52. 

Mase. 7, p. 12. 

STP. 26. 
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have been almost painfully obvious by their familiarity with 
the Old Testament messianic prophecies and types. 
If then by Christ’s own will and act, salvation is linked 


with membership of a Church he founded, the nature of that 


Church and his concept of its constitution is no longer a 
subject for antiquarian curiosity or historical research. Here 
Dr. Farrer takes up the torch, investigating in the New Testa- 
ment the character, offices and mutual relationships of “the 
Twelve,” apostles and elders, bishops and deacons. He 
shows that our Lord did in fact establish “the Twelve” as 
an official group with authority, “ sent”? by the Master, and 


Pe eee eee a 


this is followed in the very earliest days by the establishment — 


at Jerusalem of “the Seven,” and later when the Gospel is 


propagated beyond the confines of the Holy Land, at Antioch, _ 
at Ephesus, Corinth and beyond we find “Elders” and | 


“‘ Episcopi”’ being established as associates and instruments 
of apostles! or apostolic men who “ preside in the Lord ” 
not by charismatic inspiration but by delegated authority.? 
Whatever be the relationship between “ apostles,” episcopi, 
presbyteri, and deacons, the idea of visible, delegated authority 
from Christ through the apostolic founders of the Churches 
is indisputable. ‘This authoritative concept did not cease 
with the death of the Twelve,? as is demonstrated in the 
succeeding paper, nor is there any reason in the New Testa- 
ment why it should. “ The question is . . . ‘Into what 
channels did the divinely instituted apostolic power flow ?’ 
This was a river which no dam could stop and no accident 


divert. Where did it go? And whete is itnow?”4 Ques-. 


tions which must be answeted before an cecumenical Church 
can hope to rely on Christ’s promise of indefectibility to His 
Church. 

Dom Gregory Dix contributes a most valuable paper to 
answer the questions asked by Dr. Farrer, outlining the 
emergence of episcopate in a form recognizable by us between 
the death of the apostolic generation and the emancipation 
of the Church under Constantine. The Apostles would 
find wherever they went Jewish communities ruled by a 
committee of zegenim, each elected for life by the community.5 
What more natural than that the new Judaeo-Christian 


_ 
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| communities should adopt the same organization and that 
| the apostolic missionary who established in any given city 
/a Christian “Church” should confirm such a group of 
“overseers ” or “ elders” to administer and rule the Church 
| by his authority in his absence. In addition to these elders, 
| there is clear evidence of the over-riding authority of apostles 
(of apostolic men who were each the shaliach of the Lord.! 
In the apostle was vested fullness of authority and of litur- 
gical right, so that he it was who celebrated the Eucharist, 
who laid down in Christ’s name the law of the kingdom and 
this fullness was delegated to the “ elders” of the Church. 
“The presbytery had no direct authority over worship 
though they had a place of precedence in the congregation ” 
iin Jewish communities ;2 though the reviewer finds it hard 
to believe that the apostle passing by on his missionary 
journeys did not authorize one or more of the presbyteriate 
to officiate at the Eucharist in his absence; so that this 
Eucharistic munus would be his not in virtue of his election 
to the presbyterian college but of his delegation by the apostle. 
_ The presbyteriate therefore was not the essential ministry. 
But clearly the apostles soon began to co-opt younger men, 
‘not themselves personal disciples of the Master, as our author 
)demonstrates from the epistle of Clement to the Corinthians ;3 
‘partly to meet the expanding needs of the growing Church, 
partly to provide for successors. Here it seems we find 
ithe essential ministry carrying the fullness of Christ’s dele- 
gation to teach ,to sanctify, to rule. Precisely how this class 
of apostolic men came to be identified with the leader of the 
(local presbytery is a matter of minor importance but that 
it so fell out is evident from the writings of Ignatius, Polycarp, 
‘Irenaeus, Hegeshippus and Hippolytus, who in combination 
give us first hand evidence of Church organization from the 
vend of the first to the beginning of the third century. 
Thereafter, as Dr. Jalland describes, two tendencies occur : 
jurisdiction becomes the monopoly of the episcopus and the 
presbyter becomes almost the equivalent, in sacramental 
matters, of the episcopus. The latter however retains his 
position, even in this sphere, as the source or fount since 
ibe alone can ordain, he is the ordinary minister of confirmation, 
‘he consecrates the sacred chrism and dedicates the altars 
‘by which lesser ministers perform their sacramental functions. 


2 P. 228-9. ‘‘A man’s shaliack is as it were himself,” 
oP. 235. 
*P. 253-64. 
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Henceforth the principle is established: the episcopate 
as the essential ministry of the Church of Christ is no mere 
ecclesiastical institution to be accepted or rejected at pleasure 
by succeeding generations of the faithful, but it is, in fact, 
the apostolate of Christ, spiritually propagated, surviving 
to our times, to reject which is to reject Christ. Later 
accretions: the “ prelacy ” which so inflamed the passions 
of the early Protestants, the temporal lordship which distracted 
many medieval bishops from their essential duties, the wealth 
and dignity of the eighteenth century divine which led many 
to try to serve both God and Mammon; these can all be 
dispensed with, but the essential ministry is Christ’s and a 
Church from which it is excluded is not his. 

Much more could be said in praise of this book if time 
and space permitted ; it is the reviewer’s hope that all who 
are interested in the cecumenical question as well as those 
who seek the true Christianity of the Scriptures should 
carefully read and consider it. 

It might seem ungracious now to remark on what we 
regard as its defects, but we should not be loyal to our own 
allegiance nor consistent with our own convictions if we 
did not point out that this book does not tell the full tale of 
the Church’s constitution. To begin with there is a danger 
that the reader of this book may be led to conclude that 
wherever a Church with an episcopal constitution can make 
a reasonable claim to apostolic succession it is necessarily the 
Church of Christ. It is not emphasized, it is barely alluded 
to, that there have been episcopal bodies which undoubtedly 
did not belong to the Catholic Church of Christ :. the Arians, 
Donatists, Monophysites, Nestorians and as many others. 
An episcopalian body may have valid but irregular orders ; 
an episcopalian body may separate itself by schism from the 
parent Church, in which case either the parent or the separated 
daughter is not united to the Church of Christ. This is an 
important point because so many Anglicans seem often to 
rely on the validity of their orders as proof of their Catholicity 
in controversy with “Rome.” Let us remind them that 
“Rome” recognizes the validity of the orders of many 
Oriental bodies whose Catholicity and even Orthodoxy 
she denies. 

It is quite understandable that in an eirenic work like this 
the writers should be anxious to let sleeping dogs lie and not 
to reopen the somewhat acrimonious question of Anglican 
Orders; had the matter been passed over in total silence 
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entirely in Dr. Kirk’s own words: “The Pope condemned 
‘Anglican orders as invalid on the ground that the intention 
expressed in the Ordinal of 1550 was defective in that it failed 
ito express the essence of the Catholic conception of priest- 
hood. Our Archbishops replied that it was the aim 
oi the Ordinal and of the Prayer Book in general to 
affirm the Catholic meaning of the ministry and that it was 
Rome which since the late Middle Ages had departed from 
it.’2. Many Anglicans, we think, have felt, and do feel, 
a little uneasy to find their Archbishops (of 1897) officially 
accusing Rome of departing from Catholicity, when Dr. 
Kirk (in 1947) confesses that “the Anglican priesthood was 
‘fobbed of its essential heritage, in conception at least, by the 
(teaching of the Continental Reformers.” It was precisely 
Ithis consideration which moved the Pope half a century ago 
(to declare that the Anglican priesthood had lost its essential 
heritage: when a clear, explicit formula is exchanged for 
jan ambiguous one by men who make no secret of their 
disbelief in what is expressed by the explicit formula, the 
\teasonable man is entitled to assume that such ministers never 
intended to transmit the sacramental powers whose existence 
they strenuously denied. That aspect of the Papal case 
has not yet been satisfactorily answered. 

A third matter which seems to receive insufficient attention 
is the relation of the essential ministry to the universal Church. 
{If the Catholic Church—a visible body on earth, the Mystical 


wvisible Head of the universal Church? Just as we cannot 
«certainly define the relations existing between presbyters 
aad deacons before say A.D. 100 because these relations had 
wfot yet been fully developed, so perhaps we cannot define 
(relations between local churches and the Universal Church, 


ZA PRp. 34, 40. 
2P. 46. 
8 P. 50. 
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local bishops and the Universal Bishop before, say A.D. 300, 
for the same reason. But the problem surely needs investi- 
gation in what purports to be a study of the Apostolic Ministry 
throughout the Christian Era. 

One senses a certain reluctance in the brief “‘ Additional 
Note : St. Peter,”! attached to Dr. Farrer’s otherwise excellent 
summary of the Ministry in the New Testament. There is 
much more to be said for the “ special papalist claim ” than 
is there admitted ; and if these claims are precluded because 


the scriptural texts are couched in figurative speech, on the plea © 


that ‘‘ you cannot squeeze canon law out of poetry,” then much 
of Dr. Farrer’s own arguments about the Twelve, sitting 
on thrones judging the twelve tribes? and the whole of Dr. 
Thornton’s contribution? on the Body of Christ must be 
discarded. A course which we would repudiate with all 
our heart and soul. 

May we conclude by earnestly recommending this book 
as much to every earnest student of Christian origins as to 
every lover of Christian unity. For in it we find sound 
scholarship happily married to true charity: more works of 
this zimbre would foster the establishment of sound standards 
for programmes of reunion as well as reveal to one another 
Christian brethren at present separated by denominational 
preconceptions. 

Dom Tuomas Ricsy. 
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THE MONKS OF ST. HORMISDAS 


Mr. Mortimer who when in the R.A.F. wrote to the E.C.Q. of his 
experiences in the Middle East (Jan._March 1948) has now returned to 
England and has read Father Bello’s La Congrégation de S. Hormisdas et 
PEshse Chaldéenne (published by the Eastern Institute at Rome in the 
Orientalia Analecta series 1939) this he has kindly summarized for us and 
added some comments of his own. He himself spent two weeks in the 
raonastery of Raban Hormuzd. We are very grateful to him for this 
and for the photographs and we are sure that this article will be of 
interest to our readers.—THE EDITOR. 


L-QOSH is a town of some 6,000 inhabitants 

at the foot of the first range of the mountains of 

Kurdistan, overlooking the grainfields of Mesopo- 

tamia, and except for three Jews who guard the 
tomb of Nahum the Prophet its population is entirely Chaldean 
and Catholic. Physically it is dominated by the mountain, 
spiritually by the figure of Raban Hormuzd, who in the seventh 
century looked down from his eyrie on that same mountain 
and inspired countless followers to sanctity. In the terms 
of holy Mar Mikha who prophesied three hundred years 
before, a prince came out of Persia and lived on the heights 
and was great above the angels ; and by reason of his greatness 
and soaring spirituality was likened to an eagle, and he raised 
many eaglets like unto him in holiness. And of certain of these 
followers in his footsteps we are going to speak. 

The end of the eighteenth century found the Chaldean 
people and their church sunk further than ever before. Once 
they had had a patriarch who ruled a spiritual empire that 
stretched to China and India; but now a few score thousand 
wete divided under three rival patriarchs, of which two were 
Catholic and one Nestorian. Further, the land was scourged 
by famines and the wars of the pashas of Mosul, Amadia and 
Ravanduz. This was the state of affairs into which Gabriel 
Danbo (or Dambo) was born in 1775; and by founding a 
congregation of monks he was destined to put right the 
worst scandals that existed within the local church. He 
was son of a weaver at Mardin, and was fortunate enough 
to receive an education from the learned priest Augustine 
Hindi. He then spent a lengthy period in the service of 
some merchants, a period broken by an effort, lasting a year, to 
found a school for Chaldean children in Baghdad. The years 
805 and 1806 he spent in Aleppo, where he came into contact 
“vith Western missioners, from whom he had his first ideas 

bout his future vocation. He consulted one of them, a 
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Carmelite who told Gabriel that he was not to enter any of the 
established orders but himself found one for his own people. 

In Baghdad he met a priest, Father Francis, who 
ptoved an invaluable guide, as Gabriel Danbo knew neither 
the Chaldean language nor the district north of Mosul where 
the Chaldeans are chiefly centred. This priest showed him 
the monasteries of Mar Giwargis, Mar Abraham and Raban- 
Hormuzd. Only the last-mentioned was fit for use, and to 
occupy this he needed the permission of Mar John Hormez. 
This prelate was the first of the patriarchal Abuna family to 
become Catholic, and but for his misuse of authority, Rome 
would have confirmed him as patriarch. At the time that he 
was approached by Gabriel he was archbishop of Mosul ; 
and already he had caused trouble by his refusal to permit 
the reoccupation of Raban-Hormuzd by monks. But the 
monastery belonged to the Abuna family and it included 
much land that Mar John did not want to lose, the family 
spirit being extremely strong among the Chaldeans. So 
when asked he offered Gabriel Danbo two other monasteries 
instead, but these were exposed to pillage and lacked water, 
accommodation, revenues and property. 

Danbo refused the offer, and went to live at Al-Qosh, 
which is within a mile of Raban-Hormuzd. Here he gained 
the support of George Yohanna, the parish priest, Hormez 
Gauro, the mayor, and of various other notables; and this 
group concocted a scheme. A nephew of John Hormez, 
Henan Iso, was bishop of Amadia, from whom the monastery 
directly depended. The nephew was timid and very nervous 
of his uncle, but each member of the Abuna family was trying 
to get the support of the Chaldean nation for himself; so 
Gauro offered Henan Iso support for his political ambitions 
in return for the cession of Raban-Hormuzd to the monks. 
His consent was obtained; and on Palm Sunday, 1808, the 
people of Al-Qosh celebrated the entry of Gabriel Danbo 
and two companions into the ancient monastery. 

Within two years there were about twenty monks, who 
John Hormez now made his weak nephew try to expel. 
This did not prove easy. Because of the irregularities in the 
conduct of Mar Hormez, Rome had nominated Mar Augustine 
Hindi, already administrator of Diarbekir, as apostolic delegate, 
and in 1811 he ordained Gabriel Danbo priest and gave him 
his support. Hormez was then afraid to show open oppo- 
sition, lest he spoil at Rome his chances of the patriarchate ; 
but he ordered Henan Iso to revert to Nestorianism and got 
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the pasha of Amadia to expel the monks with violence. The 
people of Al-Qosh gave the monks lodging in the monastery 
of Mar Mikha, where they opened a school. But the local 
bey was persuaded to turn them out. 

The Abunas had now over-reached themselves. The 
pasha of Mosul considered Al-Qosh as in his own territory, 
and he imprisoned and then exiled John Hormez for having 
obtained help from the pasha of Amadia, his deadly enemy. 
Henan Iso fled and soon died, calling for a Catholic priest and 
imploring his relatives to restore the disputed convent. At 
first this was not done. But a woman in the family had her 
child fall sick and, fearing for its life, she declared that it was 
a judgment of God and that she would run away from home 
if the monastery was not restored. Through her, after 
fifteen months, the keys were given back to the monks, who 
now enjoyed the protection not only of the Chaldeans but 
also of the Kurdish Yunis Agha and his tribe; Moslem 
Kurds have great reverence for holy men of any religion and, 
except for certain renegade tribes or when fighting for or 
against governments, they are nothing like so bad as some 
Christians make out. 

The year 1812 found thirty monks at Raban-Hormuzd, 
John Hormez suspended from the exercise of his office, 
and George Yohanna, of Al-Qosh, vicar in his place. Four 
more monks were ordained by Mar Hindi, and with the aid 
of the people of Al-Qosh the community improved their 
premises and built a better church. Rome passed disciplinary 
measures to prevent any further interference with them from 
Catholics. But John Hormez was not finished. He made 
complaints against the monks to the pasha of Mosul and offered 
him baksheehs. The pasha sent one Mustapha Agha to 
investigate, and Mustapha visited the monastery without 
revealing who he was or his business. He gave such a 
laudatory report of the holiness of the monks’ life that the 
pasha (a Moslem, of course) said that he could not interfere 
with them without bringing down the wrath of Heaven 
upon himself. Hormez made two more fruitless attempts 
to get rid of them with the help of the civil power. 

In 1823 Gabriel Danbo saw an ambition fulfilled when his 
monks began missionary work among the Nestorians ; more 
wete otdained and now that they were better educated it would 
5e possible to return to the ancient custom of having bishops 
‘rawn from the monks, instead of the episcopal office being 
confined to episcopal families. 
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In January 1827 Father Gabriel set out for Rome, with 
the intent of getting papal approval for his order, leaving 
Father John Sherra as his vicar. During his absence the 
community had a very disturbed time; John Hormez again 
became active against them, and there were for a time divisions 
in the monastery itself. In March 1830 their rule and con- 
stitutions, based on those of the Maronite Antonians, were 
duly approved. ; 

It was decided that the congregation was to be ruled 
by an abbot general, with four assistants, and it was 
named after St. Hormisdas, a Chaldean martyred under Sapor 
the Persian in the fourth century, before the schism of the 
fifth. The fact that Raban-Hormuzd was a Nestorian (how- 
ever much ot little that may have meant) prevented him being 
made official patron. But he still is held in great honour ; 
after all, he was no theologian, the liturgy he celebrated was ° 
orthodox in its obvious meaning, and he prayed to the “‘ Mother 
of Christ who is God.” 

After the death of Augustine Hindi, the Holy See rather 
unwillingly appointed Hormez patriarch of the Chaldeans. 
Mote trouble followed for Abbot Danbo, and he seriously 
considered moving the monks to the Lebanon, where they 
would be safe. In 1834 he was in Al-Qosh when the 
town was attacked by the forces of Mohammed, pasha of 
Ravanduz, who was engaged in military operations against 
rebel Kurds. Many Chaldeans were killed, and among them 
were Father Gabriel Danbo and two companions. 

John Hormez, as patriarch tried to suspend such monks 
as were priests from their sacerdotal duties, but was unable 
to do so, he found, without the consent of Mar Audo, bishop 
of Amadia, as they were in his diocese. There was now a 
miserable race between the Catholic and Nestorian bishops 
of Amadia to see who could bribe the pasha most. Elias 
Safaro won; Audo and two monks were put in prison and 
flogged, while Raban-Hormuzd suffered frequent pillage 
from the Abuna family. In 1836 however a force came from 
Constantinople to end the wars among the Kurdish rulers 
and quiet was restored. The Abuna family lost prestige 
and authority in Al-Qosh, and Hormez left the monks in 
peace until his death a year later. Only once more was the 
monastic life seriously disturbed. In 1843 there was another 
wat between the pashas, and the monks were imprisoned and 
tortured to make them reveal imaginary treasure. At least 
one died as a result of the atrocious treatment. The worst 
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feature of the crime is that it took place as the result of the 
machinations of the Abuna family who were supposed to 
be Catholic, or at least Christian. 

In 1845 Pope Gregory XVI issued a brief confirming the 
congregation, and the worst ordeals of the monks were over. 
*K k * * ok 

We must look at the Chaldean nation in the year 1948 to 
be able to appreciate the influence of the foundation of Gabriel 
Danbo. As regards their missionary work, the only Nestor- 
ians now to be found in the Middle Hast are in a remote 
valley by the Turkish border in Persia, or are refugees from 
the first world war. Even these, with the exception of 
those in the R.A.F. camp at Habbaniya, are now being steadily 
reconciled, await the arrival of schools and priests to instruct 
them, or permit their children to be educated as Catholics. 
So well over threequarters of the Chaldeans (including so- 
called Assyrians) are Catholic, and it appears to me unshak- 
ably so. The monks have contributed greatly to the higher 
educational standard of the Chaldeans, who are accordingly 
respected by Kurdish Moslems. They keep the traditions 
of their people, and seem more opposed to the westernizing 
of their rite than some of the secular clergy. The monks 
still carefully guard the ancient monastery of Raban-Hormuzd, 
but the chief house of the congregation has been for many 
years in the plain overlooked by the grottoes of the ancient 
convent. This mother-house has the local name of Dairas- 
Saida, the Monastery of Our Lady. There are about thirty 
monks there and as many scattered elsewhere. I was told 
when visiting there that the reason why there are not many 
mote monks is that many who would wish to enter feel it 

their first duty to keep their family name flourishing by 
_marrying and having numerous offspring. 

Only a few of the monks in the monastery are priests, 

| though it seems to be normal for them to be raised to the 
‘ subdiaconate, an otder which is also given to laymen, so 
| that in every parish, however small, there are at least six 
- available for the saying of office. Half of the monks receive 
_only an elementary education and do manual work on the 
| monastery lands, but others are learned men. The Middle- 
| Hastern people are mentally alert, even when lacking bodily 
-energy, and I have met Chaldean priests who speak seven 
“or eight languages fluently. 

_ One notices in the monastery the Eastern tendency to have 
| @ sevete tule rather than a strict one: that is to say, no one 
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seems to bother overmuch about smaller details. There is, 
for example, the talking to be noticed between leaving the 
church after Office and going to the subsequent meal. But 
the celebration of the Divine Office is impressive. The 
monks sit cross-legged on the floor, cymbals are used on feast- 
days, and the church is completely native in design and atmos- 
phere, hung with elaborate Persian lanterns and _ crystal 
spheres. The books used are all hand-written. Unfortu- 
nately there is a tendency among some Chaldean clergy and 
monks to be rather self-conscious about their rite : the Euro- 
pean visitor finds himself being asked whether he does not 
find their observances rather funny! They have no reason 
for this, above all as the rites are the centre on which turns 
a vety fervent religious life—all the Chaldeans who possibly 
can attend the Office twice daily. 

The monks have not only this rather Arab quality of blunt- 
ness, but also resemble the Arabs in their love of fun and 
crazy acting. Of course they keep the Eastern tradition of 
hospitality, and the stranger can always be confident of a 
night’s hospitality under their roof. Above all, they are 
making the Eastern tradition of monasticism to flourish 
anew: Raban Hormuzd is still raising up his eaglets. 


K. J. Mortimer. 


THE DIVINE: OERETG Hs UN bak 
BYZANTINE RITE 
(continued from E.C.Q. January-March 1948). 


8. Prayers common to the Hours. ‘The Byzantine Office, 
like the Latin, has a number of prayers which occurs so 
frequently that it will avoid repetition if they are dealt with 
at this stage. 

A. Opening prayers: used at the beginning of the Hours.! 

(2) The Blessing, which varies but is usually “ Blessed 
be our God, now and always and to ages of ages. Amen.” 
is sung by a bishop or priest except 

(i) when Vespers precede and form part of the Liturgy 
of St. Basil or the Presanctified, then it is changed 
to “ Blessed be the Kingdom of the Father, the Son, 


1 For translations of some of these, see E.C.Q., April-June, 1947, pp. 
71 et seqq. 
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and the Holy Ghost, now and always and to ages of 
ages. Amen.” 

(ii) during Easter Week when “Glory to the holy and 
con-substantial and life-giving and undivided Trinity, 
now, and always etc.” is used instead. 

(iii) a deacon, lower cleric or layman who officiates, says, 
“ By the prayers of our holy Fathers, Lord Jesus 
Christ our God, have mercy on us. Amen.”! 

(4) Glory to Thee, our God, glory to Thee.? 

(¢) Heavenly King, Comforter, Spirit of Truth, Who art 
evetywhere present and fillest everything, Who art the 
treasury of all good and Supplier of means of life : come and 
dwell amongst us, cleanse us from all stain and save, O gracious 
God, our souls. Amen. 

(d) The Trisagion—Holy God, Holy and Strong, Holy 
and Immortal, Have mercy on us—three times; Glory to 
the Father . . . , Now, and always . .. , other versicles, the 
Lord’s Prayer, with the ekphonesis “‘ For of Thee is the 
Kingdom, the power and the glory, of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen ” sung by the celebrant, 


Kyrie eleison (twelve times), Glory to the Father... , Now, 
and always . . . Amen.‘ 
(¢) Ocome, let us worship and bow down to our King, 
God. 


O come, let us worship and bow down to Christ 
our King, God. 

O come, let us worship and bow down to Christ 
Himself, our King and God. 

During Paschal Time these invocations are replaced by 
Xptotds dvéorn thrice. 

With the exception of the opening blessing and the ekphonesis 
of the Lord’s Prayer, all the foregoing are recited by the 
superior or reader. 

B. Intermediate prayers. After the kathisma of the psalter, 
the prayers in (d) above, with slight changes, are said by the 
reader. 

C. Final prayers. These vary considerably and will be 
mentioned in their proper places. 

1 Compare our use of Domine exaudi ovationem meam in similar circum- 
stances. 

2 Omitted from Easter Sunday until the Ascension. 

3 Omitted from Easter Sunday until Compline on Whit Sunday. 


4 During Paschal Time the Trisagion is preceded by the Easter anthem 
Xpiorbs avéorn said three times. 
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D. The Litanies. Perhaps the most noticeable prayers 
are the so-called litanies sung by the deacon (or in his absence, 
the celebrant). The purport of these litanies is indicated 
by their titles: the first to occur in Vespers is the Great 
Synapte, called often from its opening petition “In peace 
let us pray to the Lord,” Ey cipjvy .. . the Irinika : it consists 
of a number of clauses—from ten to fourteen— dealing with 
“all sorts and conditions of men” and ends with a commem- 
oration of the All-Holy Mother of God and all the Saints. 
After each clause, except the last, the choir replies “ Lord 
have metcy on us.” 

The Little Synapte opens with “‘ Again and again in peace 
let us pray to the Lord ” followed by the two last clauses of 
the Great Synapte. 

The Ektene contains from four to eight urgent petitions 
of a nature similar to those of the Irinika, with Kyrie eleison 
as the people’s response. 

Finally the Aitisis (so called because each of its six petitions 
ends with the word airnodyeda) is a prayer that all may 
obtain the graces of a good life and a happy death: the 
people’s response is “ Grant, O Lord.” 

The Hours. In the Byzantine rite the Daily Office 
begins with Vespers and ends with None. 

Before dealing with the structure of the Hours themselves 
it is as well to point out that during much of the time the 
officiating priest is in the sanctuary hidden behind the closed 
doors and drawn curtains of the eikonostasis where he is 
occupied with the prescribed secret prayers. At Vespers 
particularly, as representative of the Church, the celebrant 
offers the “‘ sacrifice of prayer and intercession,” the superior 
presides over the assembly in the nave whilst the deacon, the 
link between altar and nave, serves the celebrant at one time 
and at another exhorts and leads the faithful in prayer as he 
stands at the threshold of the sanctuary. 


Vespers are followed by Compline, there is a midnight 
office comparable to Matins but sung only in the great mon- 
asteries, the Dawn Office early in the morning, and to round 
off the daily cursus, the Little Hours. As though these 
offices, themselves lengthy, were not enough the liturgical 
books make provision for intermediate offices—peodpror— 
which are a shortened form of Vespers and the Little Hours : 
as these are rarely said outside the greatest monasteries, 
there is no need to say more about them. 
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According to the solemnity of the feast, vestments may or 
may not be worn by the celebrant and deacon (on very great 

feasts there may even be a number of con-celebrants who 
share the prayers and ekphonesis amongst themselves), 
incense may be omitted on Lesser Feasts (and is rarely used 
at the Little Hours), some parts may be sung, others recited 
er the whole said. 

10. Vespers (‘Eonepivés) also sometimes called the Service 
of Lights, Avyvixés, Lucenarium. 

(2) On the Eves of Christmas, Epiphany and Easter, 
Vespers precede the Divine Liturgy of St. Basil. 

(4) During the time of the Great Fast (Lent), the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified follows Vespers when it is celebrated ; 
in fact the two form one office.! 

(c) The only two days in the year which have a form of 
Second Vespers are Easter and Whit Sundays, when this 
hour takes an unusual form. 

(d) With these exceptions, Vespers are celebrated in the 
afternoon with greater or lesser solemnity as the grade of 
the feast demands and the superior wills. 

It will assist the study of this Hour to divide its structure 
into three parts. 

First, the opening blessing, secret prayers, invitatory, 
great synapte and kathisma of the psalter, the little synapte. 

Second, the evening psalms 140, 141, 129 and 116, known as 
the Kupte éxéxpaga, the hymn ¢@s5 thapdv (after the pro- 
cessional entry into the sanctuary), the prokimenon (readings 
from Holy Scripture), the ektene, the ‘“‘ Prayer of the Evening” 
followed by the aitisis (the Lite). 

Third, the apostikhon, Nunc dimittis, intermediate prayers, 
Apolytikion of the Day (Blessing of Bread), the dismissal, 
the final blessing.? 

The second part of Vespers, by its ceremonies of incensing 
and carrying of lights, gives the keynote to the whole Hour : 
the impressive censing of the altar, sanctuary, eikons, clergy, 
church and people? leads up to the procession of entry and the 
chant of the $45 “Aapéy and typifies both sacrifice and hope. 

The three parts will now be considered in detail. _ 

The first part. ‘The celebrant and deacon (if there is one) 
eater the sanctuary where the former puts on the epitrachelion 


1 During Lent we say Vespers after Mass before, in theory, breaking 


#ur fast. . 
2 The parts given in brackets are omitted on minor feasts. 


3 Compare our incensing at the Magnificat. 


BE 
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and the latter the stikharion and orarion. Signing himself, 
the celebrant sings the opening blessing and recites the seven 
secret prayers whilst the other opening prayers (b) to (¢), 
paragraph 8, and the Invitatory psalm 103 (mpoomaxds) are 
recited aloud in choir.! 

The first kathisma of the Psalter.2 The reader recites 
three staseis except :— 

(2) At Christmas and Epiphany (some authorities add the 
Transfiguration) when either falls on Saturday or Sunday. 

(b) At both Vespers of Pentecost Sunday. 

(c) On Sunday and Friday evenings. 

(d) On feasts below the third class. 

(e) The first stasis only is said on feasts of the second and 
third class, but no psalms at all are said on the feasts of Hypa- 
pante (2nd February) and Annunciation (25th March). 

(f) During the Great Fast the Gradual psalms, 119 to 133, 
replace the first kathisma except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The Little Synapte is said by the deacon at his usual place, 
but only if the kathisma has been recited: the celebrant’s 
ekphonesis this time is ‘‘ For Thine is the strength, and of 
Thee is the kingdom, the power and the glory ; of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost . . .”’ and so the first 
part of Vespers ends. 

The second part commences with the solemn chanting of the 
dpe éxéxpaga.2 Custom allows the omission of all verses 
from the third of Psalm 140 to the first or third of Psalm 129 
on the Greater Feasts when there are many stichera* to be 
interpolated. If there are ten such the first comes after the 
second verse of Psalm 129. The last psalm ends with ‘‘ Glory 
to the Father... ,” the doxastikon and theotokion. 

During the singing of the xupte éxékpaga the deacon 
incenses the altar, sanctuary, holy eikons, church, cler 
and choir, and as far as possible, each person individeelas 
During this ceremony the celebrant puts on the phelonion 
and stands awaiting the deacon’s return if there is to be the 
Procession of Entry,5 whilst the cross bearer and others who 
ate to take part assemble outside the North Door of the 
eikonostasis. When the procession arrives at the Holy Doors, 
the celebrant recites the secret prayer of the Entrance after 

1 Psalm 103 is omitted during Easter Week. 

2 See E.C.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, page 155. 

3 The second verse of Psalm 140 supplies the motif of Vespers. 


4 See E.C.Q., Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 156-8 for definitions of the variable 
parts of the Office. 


5 The processional entry is made on Greater Feasts only. 
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blessing the Doors whilst the deacon incenses them, the holy 
-eikons, the superior, celebrant and choir and then sings the 
exclamation Xopia spot “ Wisdom, stand up,” and as he 
vand the celebrant go into the sanctuary the choir sings the 
‘well-known evening hymn $45 itepéy (Hymns A. and M. 
}18). The deacon at the Holy Doors exclaims ‘Eorépas 
|wpoxeipevov (The Evening Verse), which resembles a short 
zesponsory on most occasions, but in Easter Week, on first 
‘class feasts and on the six Sundays preceding Palm Sunday 
takes on a more extended form not unlike an introit in Passion- 
‘tide. On Greater Feasts and throughout the Lenten season 
‘passages of Holy Scripture are then read: usually three in 
number they are taken from the prophetical books on most 
-occasions.! 

If there has been a Processional Entry, the deacon sings 
‘the ektene. The superior says the Evening Prayer which 
begins ‘‘ Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this night without 
sin.” This prayer is followed by the Aitisis, sung by the 
deacon: its ekphonesis is ““ For Thou art a gracious God and 
Lover-of-men, and we give glory to Thee, Father, Son, and 
|Holy Ghost..-. .” 

The celebrant comes to the Holy Doors and blesses the 
people whilst he sings Eipiny maou, “* Peace to all” to which 
they reply Kat 16 mvedpar: cou “* And to thy spirit.’’2 

At the deacon’s warning “‘ Let us bow our heads to the 

Lord ”3 all stand silently with heads bent while the celebrant 
recites a secret prayer for peace and freedom from sin during 
the night, ending it with the ekphonesis. “ Blessed and 
glorified is the strength of Thy kingdom, of the Father, and 
of the Son, and the Holy Ghost, now, always, and to ages 
of ages. Amen.” 


1 At Christmas eight, Epiphany thirteen, Holy Saturday fifteen (but 
usually the last three only are read). 

In Lent and on Fast Days and in the Liturgy of the Presanctified two, 
the first from Genesis, the second from Proverbs, but on the first three 
days of the Holy and Great Week, the first is from Exodus, the second 
from Job. 

When Vespers precede the Liturgy of St. Basil, an Epistle and Gospel 
are read, as also on Good Friday. 

2 This salutation corresponds to our Dominus vobiscum and is always 
sccompanied by a blessing which the celebrant, if a priest, usually gives 
with his hand, although in the Holy Liturgy, the writer has seen the chalice 
veil, a hand cross, even the Holy Lance, used. A bishop may use a hand 
ross, one or both of the dikeratrikera candle sticks, or bless with his two 
sands by crossing the right over the left and then under it—a very impress- 
ive little ceremony. 

3 Compare Humiliate capita vestva Deo in the ferial Masses of Lent, 
ead Flectamus genua on numerous occasions. 
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On Greater Feasts the blessing of corn, oil and wine— 
the Lite—takes place now (see Appendix). 

The second part of Vespers, the most important and in 
ceremonial the most elaborate part, has ended. 

The third part. The choir sings the Apostikhon, usually 
ptoper: its troparia intercalated with versicles include a 
doxastikon and theotokion. The Song of Holy Simeon— 
Nunc dimittis—tecited, not sung, is followed by the inter- 
mediate prayers (paragraph 8B) said by the reader. 
Except on weekdays of the Great Fast when a number of 
troparia, Psalms 33 and 144 and some prayers precede it, the 
principal troparion of the day—the Apolytikion—with its 
theotokion follows immediately; on Greater Feasts the 
blessing of bread—Artoklasia—comes before the Dismissal. 

The Dismissal and final blessing of the people may take 
one of two forms at Vespers. If bread has not been blessed 
the form begins with the deacon’s exclamation “ Wisdom,” 
the celebrant “‘ Blessed is the I Am, Christ our God, always, 
now, and for ages of ages. Amen.” The Superior prays 
** Kstablish, O Lord our God, Orthodox kings, Thy Orthodox 
faith and all Orthodox Christians to the ages of ages. Amen.” 

When bread has been blessed, the deacon begins “‘ Let us 
pray to the Lord,” the choir “ Kyrie eleison,” the Superior 
(or celebrant) “The blessing of the Lord and His mercy 
come upon you by His divine grace and love towards men, 
always, now, and to the ages of ages. Amen.” Then, in 
either case, the deacon says “ Bless, O Master”! and the 
celebrant, standing at the Holy Doors facing the congregation, 
recites the Apolysis which has a changeable initial phrase ; 
that used on Sundays is ““He Who arose from the dead.” 
After blessing the people at the end of the Apolysis, the 
celebrant turns to the altar and says “ By the prayers of our 
holy Fathers, Lord Jesus Christ our God, have mercy on us. 
Amen.” 

When no Procession of Entry has taken place, corn, oil, 
wine and bread are not blessed and the ektene is sung immedi- 
ately before the Apolysis. 


APPENDIX 


The blessing of corn, wine, oil and five loaves of bread 
takes place at Vespers on most feasts of the first three classes. 
A table (tetrapodion), covered with a white cloth and having 
on it two lighted candles, five loaves and cups containing 


1 Compare Jube domne benedicere. 
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‘the corn, wine and oil is placed in the nave—sometimes in 
‘the narthex. Candles may also be set in one or more of the 
loaves. 

The prayers and ceremonies vary considerably : the typikon 

of Constantinople and that of Athens say that all the objects 
shall be blessed at one and the same time: other authorities 
idivide the blessings so that the Lite and Artoklasia take place 
vseparately. 
The Lite. A procession consisting of a server carrying 
ithe euchologion, torch bearers, the deacon with a candle 
in his left and the thurible in his right hand precedes the 
celebrant who carries the eikon of the feast and comes to the 
sual stand on which he places and then incenses the eikon. 
The procession moves on to the tetrapodion.5 

Whilst the idiomela of the feast are being sung the deacon 
tincenses the five loaves and then recites a long prayer “O 
'God save Thy people and bless Thy heritage...” which 
forms the first of a litany of five clauses to which the people 
answer “‘ Kyrie eleison,” thrice only in Greek and Melkite 
churches, forty times in Slav ones.1 

A sixth petition for the intention of the person who offered 
ithe bread is often added. 

The celebrant concludes with the prayer “‘ Hear us, O God 
our Saviour. . .”, the deacon exclaims “‘ Let us bow down 
er heads to the Lord,” the choir, “To Thee, O Lord” 
and the celebrant, facing westwards, says the long prayer 
““O Master of many mercies .. .” at the end of which the 
celebrant and deacon return to the sanctuary by the south 
oor and the Apostikha are sung. 

The Blessing of Bread. The third part of Vespers is con- 
tinued as already described, but during the singing of the 
‘Apolytikion the deacon and celebrant return to the tetrapodion 
where the latter incenses the five loaves from each side of the 
‘table in turn whilst the deacon, lighted candle in hand, stands 
facing him. The superior is incensed by the celebrant who 
isings the troparion of the feast alone. ‘The deacon exclaims 

‘Let us pray to the Lord,” the choir “ Kyrie eleison,” the 
icelebrant takes one of the five loaves in his left hand and 
vhilst he sings the prayer of blessing 


‘ This procession does not always take place: when it is omitted the 
»oMiciating clergy go at once to the tetrapodion. 
2 The writer heard the fortyfold repetition whenever the Orthodox 
‘Sitriarch of Alexandria performed this ceremony—this was in the years 
(1624 to 1930. ‘ 


\ 
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“© Lord Jesus Christ our God, Who didst bless the 
five loaves in the desert and didst feed five thousand men : 
% bless Thou these loaves, the wheat, the wine, and the 
oil, and multiply them in this city, and to all thy world, 
and sanctify those who partake of them in faith. For thou art 
the Blessing and Sanctification of all things, O Christ our 
God : and we ascribe glory to Thee, with Thy Father 
Unoriginate, and to Thine all-holy, and good, and life- 
giving Spirit, now, and ever, and to the ages of ages. 
Amen.” 

makes the sign of the Cross over all the loaves and _ breaks 
the one in his hand into four parts. The choir sings “ Blessed 
be the name of the Lord, henceforth, and to ages of ages ” 
three times and then Psalm 33. 
At the end of Vespers, the superior distributes the blessed 
bread to those present. 
D. C. McPHERSON. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Four outstanding events have taken place during these 
last months all of which have some bearing on the problem 
of Christian Unity. 

These are the Conference of Orthodox Churches at Moscow, 
the sixth Anglo-Catholic Congress, the Lambeth Conference, 
and the World Congress of Churches in Amsterdam. In 
our next issue we hope to deal more directly with these events. 
But in order to have a better understanding of the present 
theological mind of Anglicans on the very important questions 
of the Sacred Ministry we are reviewing on another page the 
recent volume on the matter edited by the bishop of Oxford. 


It seems also useful in this connexion to print here, with 
the kind permission of the Editor of The Catholic Herald, a 
letter of Bishop Challoner that the Rev. Dr. E. C. Messenger 
sent to the above paper and which was published on 21st May 
concerning non-Catholic baptisms. We have slightly cur- 
tailed the introduction. 

“In the Nicene Creed we confess each Sunday our belief 
in ‘ one baptism, for the remission of sins,’ and wherever the 
Christian rite of baptism is properly administered, with the 
proper matter and form, and a due intention, there we have 
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| Christian and Catholic baptism, and those who are thus baptized 
receive all the effects which, in our Catholic teaching, are 
| produced by that sacrament. 

The baptized person, even though the rite is administered 
in a non-Catholic place of worship by a non-Catholic minister, 
becomes a member of the Catholic Church, and remains such 
until by a positive act such as taking part in the services of 
another religious body, he severs his connexion with the True 
_Church of Christ. 

It might indeed be asked why, if we thus believe in the 
validity of Protestant baptisms, we insist so often upon 
, administering conditional baptism in the case of converts who 
. are received into the Catholic Church. In answer, we must 
(emphasize the fact that we do zo¢ conditionally baptize a// 
(converts; indeed, we are expressly forbidden to do so. 

The rule laid down is that in each case there must be a due and 
_ proper inquiry into the fact of the baptism, and the method of its 
. administration. If the facts can be ascertained with no reasonable 
| room for any doubt, then there should be no conditional administration 
. of baptism at all. It is only when there is some real reason for 
. doubt that the person in question is to be rebaptized conditionally. 

That this has ever been the attitude of the Catholic authori- 
ities in this country will be seen from the following very 
i interesting letter, never before published, which the writer 
‘ of this article found recently in the museum of Oscott College. 
. A priest wrote, in 1775, to Bishop Challoner, the saintly 
) vicar apostolic whose cause is now being introduced, as 
{ follows : 

My Lord—What are your sentiments in practice with 
1 regard to the baptism of the Prot. who return to the Church ? 
' The slight manner with which that sacrament is administered 
| by their ministers, the little faith of some of them on the 
« existence or necessity of the same Sacr., the neglect of others 
iin administering it at all, seem to be just reasons of uneasiness 
‘on the validity of the Baptism of Prot. or on its having been 
< conferred at all. An Answer from your lordship to the above 
will be of great service to, etc. 

Bishop Challonet’s answer is as follows (italics ours) : 

Dr. Sir,—In answer to your query. Our practice here with 

regard to the baptism of those who are desitous to come into 
the Church, is to make a strict inquiry into the fact, what 
kaowledge they have or what proofs they can produce of 
‘their baptism. If these cannot be had, we baptize them under 


‘ eondition. © 
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As to the rest, such as bring proofs from the parish registers, 
ot of their knowledge of their godfathers and godmothers, 
that they have been baptized in the Church of England, as 
they call it, we generally give them no scruple concerning 
their baptism, unless some particular circumstance occur in 
their case wh. may tequire an exception from this general 
rule and practice of our Forefathers for these two hundred years, 
who have never offered to rebaptize the best of that Church. 

As for their ministers’ want of faith, that cannot invalidate 
the baptism given with our matter and form, such as is pre- 
scribed in their rituals, and as for the slight manner some 
are said to administer it, so small a quantity of water seems 
sufficient, their slight sprinkling the face can scarcely fail of 
furnishing sufficient matter. 

On the other hand were we to proceed upon the appre- 
hensions you mention, to a general rebaptizing of converts 
(as this would take in numbers of all conditions who have 
been received into the Church for these three score years), 
how shocking would this be, not to say scandalous to a great 
many! This is what occurs at present on the subject of your 
query. 

IT remain Dr. Sir, 
Yr. Servant in Christ, 


Richard Challoner. 
W295, 1775: 


' Thus, we have it on Bishop Challoner’s authority that 
Protestant baptisms were generally accepted as valid for two 
centuries before his time, i.e., from the time of the Reformation. 
Only when insufficient evidence was forthcoming of the fact 
ot manner of baptism was there any rebaptism, even condi- 
tional. The same law was enacted in the First Provincial 
Council of Westminster in 1852. 

This repeated a rule of the vicars apostolic that conditional 
baptism was to be administered to converts ‘ unless it is quite 
certain, from unquestioned proofs, that in their baptism 
all things were rightly carried out in the application of form 
and matter.’ If, of course, a faulty form was used, or the 
matter was wrongly applied, then the baptism would have 
to be regarded as doubtful, and conditional baptism would 
have to be administered. 

But as late as 1868 the Sacred Congregation of Rites in 
Rome insisted upon an alteration in the wording of Nozes 
on the Roman Rubrics, by O’Kane, who had implied that ai// 
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converts should be baptized conditionally, and it mentioned 
a decree of the Holy Office insisting that an inquiry should be 
made in each case. 

Sometimes a difficulty is urged as to the intention of a Protestant 
minister. But it must be borne in mind that we are committed to 
the doctrine tha anyone, Catholic or Protestant, Christian, Jew ot 
Pagan, can baptize validly, even though he disbelieves in the sacra- 
nent, or its effects, or even in the Christian religion altogether. 

He can still intend to do what the Church does, and to 
administer the Christian rite of baptism. The Holy See 
declared in 1877 that Methodist baptism, administered by a 
minister who expressly declared at the time that baptism has 
_ no effect upon the soul, is nevertheless to be regarded as a valid 
baptism, ‘ because, in spite of his error, as to the effects of 
baptism, it did not exclude the intention of doing what the 
Church does.’ (Collectanea S.C.P.F., No. 1465, italics ours). 

Thus if the bishop of Chichester, Dr. Bell, is right in main- 
taining that the proportion of Anglican baptisms to births 
from 1913 to 1936 was 67 per cent (English Church, p. 28), 
and if we add to this a certain proportion of the Noncon- 
formist population, we arrive at the encouraging fact that 
something like 7o per cent of the population of this country 
have been baptized, and that England is thus still predominantly 
a “ Christian country,’ and is ripe for conversion to the One 
True Church, into which all those who received valid baptism 
were in fact baptized.” 

E. C. MEssENGER, Ph.D. 

In connexion with the last paragraph over ten years will 
have made a difference. ‘The recent article in Theology should 
be read; ‘‘ Some Practical Difficulties of Reunion” by Rev. 
B. Pawley (April 1948) and the Rev. D. Jenkins’s reply in the 
June issue with a letter in the September issue by Mr. Pawley. 
—Tue Eprror. 


As these notes are given in preparation for a fuller considera- 
tion of the Anglican problem, it will not be out of place to 
quote here a portion of a letter sent to The Tablet (11th Septem- 
ber, 1948) from an Anglican vicar. The heading given 1s 
“Nostalgia for Unity,” and the letter : 

Dear Sir,—I have the good fortune to be a regular reader of 
The Tablet. Yet sometimes it makes me sigh with a sad regret. 
I sighed when reading your article on “‘ Nostalgia for Unity ” 

An the issue of 28th August. I sighed because Rome does so 
little to encourage it, because Rome refuses the psychological 
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approach, because Rome makes reunion with herself so hard 
that many give up trying for it as a bad job and waste of time. 
Yet were Rome, e.g., in explicit terms to offer us an Anglican 
Uniate Church, both Rome and Canterbury might be sur- 
prised at the response which would be made to such an offer. . . 
I am quite certain that as far as Anglicanism and the Holy 
See are concerned the only cure for the present distress is a 
definite offer from Rome of an Anglican Uniate Church. 
Were such an offer to be made, Anglicans would at first of 
allgaspin surprise. But it would not be long before thousands 
of Anglicans all over the world would accept the offer. I 
am equally certain that until that offer is made the door to 
Reunion is shut. Perhaps that is what Rome wishes. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. A. John Windle. 
Llangrove Vicarage, 
Nr. Ross-on-Wye. 


We would like to see this problem more fully ventilated. 
Tue Eprror E.C.Q. 


We have been asked to mention that the Oriental Institute 
have produced slides micro-film size, 35 mm. on the following 
subjects :—‘‘ Eastern Christians,” “‘ Russia Yesterday and 
Today,” “The Church in Soviet Russia,” “ Byzantine 
Monasticism-slav,” “‘ The Byzantine Liturgy,” “ Holy Eikons” 
and “The Catholic Ukrainian Church.” With each set 
of slides there is a book of words (in Italian) and the prices are 
8s. and 135. according as the film is mounted in cardboard or 
on glass. In each lecture there are forty slides. The Roman 
address is Piazza S. Maria Maggiore, 7. Money can be sent 
to the Rev. Father Dobson, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 


We have received the following from an American Melkite 
Seminarian who is studying with the Missionaries of St. 
Paul, Harissa in the Lebanon. It is a most interesting series 
of studies and we indeed hope that it will materialize. 


STUDIES ON THE BYZANTINE RITE 


Our staff (consisting of History and Liturgy professors) 
is preparing the following works in English for the benefit 
of Catholics, of both Byzantine and Latin rites, residing in 
English speaking countties : 
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1. The history and purpose of the Byzantine-Melkite 
Rite. (Covering the Near East, the Americas, and Australia, 
with charts and statistics). 

2. The Byzantine rite; its liturgical spirit and externals 
(with explanations and illustrations). 

3. Byzantine liturgical chant; its theory and practice 
(accompanied by a set of recordings). 

4. ° Recorded and printed lectures of the Mass as celebrated 
in five rites: Byzantine, Alexandrian, Antiochene, Armenian, 
and Chaldean (accompanied by kodachrome slides in colour, 
for projection, and recorded examples of the liturgical 
music of each). 

5. Recorded and printed lectures on Eastern Christian 
att : Hellenistic, Coptic, Mesopotamian, Byzantine, Armenian, 
and Syrian (with slides in colour.) 

6. A daily Byzantine Missal (with Greek, Arabic, and 
Slavonic phonetics added to aid a visitor in following the 
liturgy in any of these three languages). 

Meditations on the Byzantine liturgy: Vol. I—For 
the apostolate of the laity. Vol. II—For seminarians and the 
clergy. 

8. Book of Byzantine devotions (including indulgenced 
prayers). 

. The sacraments as administered in the Byzantine 
rite (with phonetics). 

10. The sacramentals and particular customs of the 
Byzantine rite (including Greek, Slav, and Arabic cultures). 

11. A short breviary of the Byzantine rite (with phonetic 
aids as in No. 6). 

12. Annual calendar (illustrated and arranged with Eastern 
saints for each day, according to the Byzantine cycle of feasts). 

13. Lives of the saints (arranged in short biographies 
to be used with No. 12). 

14. ‘The Leaven of the East” (treating the Holy Land 
and its chief points of interest). 

15. “The Link between the Queen rites” (a comparison 
of Latin and Byzantine rites in the light of dogma, history, 
liturgy, culture). ' 

16. “Strength or Weakness” (relations between Catholics 
and the Dissidents of their respective rites). 

The utility of these works is self-evident. Surely, they will 
vtaise the level of Christian culture for Latin Catholics as well 
as Byzantine, particularly among our younger generation. 
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We ask your cooperation, without which we could never 
hope to complete these works. Your cooperation will consist 
isa 

1. Your suggestions, ideas, and advice. 

2. Your financial aid as subscriptions. 


This cooperation is important as it will be an indication 
of genuine interest on the part of those for whom these works 
are intended. Write to the Missionaries of St Paul, Harissa, 
Lebanon. 


We have also received a copy of the addresses given at 
The Ewart Memorial Hall, Cairo in connexion with the 
sixteenth centenary celebrations of St. Pachomius. It is 
nicely produced with the eikon of the saint placed back and 
front of the book. One of the addressess, that of Dr. T. D. 
Mosconas, is in English. 


We can now give the addresses of the permanent Catholic 
Byzantine churches in London: The Ukrainian Church, 143 
Saffron Hill, Holborn Circus, W.C.1.: The White Ruthenian, 
Marian House, Holden Avenue, London, N.12. 


On 21st June the Holy Father elevated Bishop Basil Ladyka 
to the rank of Archbishop in recognition of his outstanding 
work in the organization of the three exarchates of the Catho- 
lic Ukrainians in Canada. He still continues as exarch for 
Central Canada with his see at Winnipeg: Many years! 
Mnochaia Lita! 

Bishop Neil Savaryn has been installed ordinary of the 
Western Canada with his see at Edmonton. Two new 
Ukrainian bishops were consecrated. Bishop Borecky as 
ordinary of the newly formed diocese of East Canada with 
his see at Toronto, and Bishop Roborecki as auxiliary bishop 
to Archbishop Ladyka. 

This certainly shows the growth of the Catholic Ukrainians 
in Canada. The Apostolic Delegate in his addtess at the 
consecration banquet drew attention to two thoughts of deep 
significance. One the care of the Church for the racial and 
cultural traditions of minorities and that at some future date 
the mother land of the Ukraine will be restored to her faith 
by the return of Catholic Ukrainians from Canada. 


OBITUARY 


On 13th May Bishop Basil Takach, D.D., ordinary of the 
Rusins, Slovaks, Hungarians and Croats of the Slavonic- 
Byzantine rite in the U.S.A. died. He had been consecrated at 
St. Athanasius’s Church, Rome in 1924. When he came to 
the U.S.A. he had a little over a hundred parishes and some 
_ hundred thousand faithful. At the time of his death he had 
one hundred and eighty-seven parishes and one hundred and 
seventy priests with some three hundred thousand faithful. His 
exarchate extended over thirty-three States. Bishop Ambrose 
Senyshyn said of him that “he always preached and practised 
love, charity.” “ With the saints, rest the soul of Thy servant 
O Christ.”—(From the Byzantine Office of the dead). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Epiror, 


In the current issue of £.C.Q. you quote the bishop of 
Assiut as writing that “‘ Catholic Copts do not exceed 35,000 ” 
and myself as saying the number is 63,000. 

In its issue of 15th December 1947 the news bulletin of 
the Sacred Eastern Congregation gave their number as 65,000, 

There are very many far more important things than statis- 
tics, but they have their own use and interest. And anyone 
who has had anything to do with the matter must have been 
struck by the fact that the numbers, whether estimated or 
otherwise, given of Eastern Christians by various sources 
that should know are remarkably inconsistent. 


DoNALD ATTWATER. 


A letter in reply to the article of Mr. Dominic de Turville 
in E.C.Q. Oct.-Dec. 1947. 


Dear Sir, 

The Mar Thoma Church makes no exclusive claims to 
apostolic origin. The tradition current among the Syrians 
is that the Syrian Church as a whole comprising the Jacobite 
and the Mar Thoma sections, is of apostolic foundation. 
it is not correct to say that the Mar Thoma Church was founded 
in the nineteenth century. What the Mar Thoma Church 
_ claims is that in the ecclesiastical reforms that took place in 
the nineteenth century, certain beliefs and practices were 
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swept away which had either been introduced by the Portu- 
guese in the sixteenth century or which could be traced to 
the influence of the pagan environment in which the Church 
was set. It was therefore a purification of the Church and not 
a Reformation in the Protestant and western sense of the 
term. Further many of the reforms introduced by the Mar 
Thoma Church in church life and practice are now accepted as 
a matter of course by the Jacobite Church as well, viz., preach- 
ing the Gospel in Sunday services, translation of the liturgy 
into the language of the people, setting a high standard for 
otdinands in the matter of study as well as of conduct, 
organizing Sunday Schools and encouraging missionary work 
in and outside Malabar. In such matters the Jacobites are 
becoming as reformed as the Mar Thoma section and this should 
be a matter of rejoicing for the members of the Church of 
England because the inspiration for such reforms came to the 
Church through members of the Church of England who 
were missionaries in Malabar. It is true that the Mar Thoma 
Church does not hold the transubstantiation view with regard 
to the Holy Eucharist, but at the same time it is not correct 
to say that “they deny everything in this regard except a 
‘commemorative act’ ” or that “‘ they believe in justification 
by Faith alone.” Again it is a misrepresentation of the position 
of a Church which accepts the Nicene Creed and the decisions 
of the first three General Councils of the Church to say that 
“the bible is their sole rule of Faith.” The Mar Thoma 
Church has not so far pronounced any anathema on the 
doctrines held by other sections of the Church Catholic and 
so here again the writer’s conjectures are wide the mark. 

The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon after proper 
investigation found it desirable some years ago to establish 
inter-communion under certain conditions with the Mar 
Thoma Church and the same friendly relations are being 
maintained today. 

Regarding statistics quoted on p. 218 it may be said they 
stand in need of revision :— 

The total population of Travancore is about six million 
today and Christians form about a ¢hird (not a fifth) of the 
total population of the state.1 Jacobites number about 
450,000 and the Mar Thoma Church about 200,000 

C. E. ABRAHAM, priest of the Mar Thoma Church. 
Malabar, 1948. 


1 See the Christian Minister in India by C. W. Ranson, p. 17, Pub. 
C.L.S., Madras 1945. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC 
Bollettino della Badia Greca' di Grottaferrata. Nuova Serie. 

Vol. In, n. 1-4, 1947. 

The bulletin of the ancient monastery of Grottaferrata, 
near Rome, has been completely transformed since the war. 
Up till the end of 1942, when it ceased to appear, this publi- 
cation, which started in 1930, was a little illustrated magazine 
intended to present news and information in a popular manner 
concerning the Eastern Churches, and more particularly 
concerning the Churches of the Byzantine rite in Italy. 

“Now” says the Archimandrite Isidore Croce “ since 
new periodicals of this kind have appeared, it would seem 
more useful to give our bulletin a more cultural character 
and place at the disposal of students of things Eastern all that 
may interest them, but which has not yet been published 
ot widely known, in our manuscripts or in the oriental docu- 
ments in other libraries.” 

The new “bollettino” therefore is strictly scholarly and 

contains almost exclusively articles of history and of paleog- 

raphy. There are serial articles by Cyril Korolevskij on the 

Italo-Byzantine rite in the tenth to fourteenth centuries, on 
| the éxrénxos (service book) in the ancient Byzantine melurgic 
manuscripts by Lorenzo Tardo, on the hymnographer Stephen 
ithe Italo-Greek by Guiseppe Schiro and on the deed-book 
(of the Grottaferrata monastery by Teodoro Minisci. Of 
| more common interest is the diary of Abbot Arsenio Pellegrini 
ij made during the Eucharistic Congress in Jerusalem in 1893 
and commented on by Cyril Korolevskij in his usual brilliant 
| manner. 

We cannot but regret that the price of the “ bollettino”’ 
like that of Unitas (reviewed in the last issue) render importable 
their sale in this country. The “ bollettino” is charged 
double, and Unitas more than three times their ordinary 
ptice to subscribers outside Italy, though the stamps used 
for their postage do not amount to anything like this difference. 

N.M. 


Non-CatTHOLic 

(Common Ground 1948. 

» This is the bulletin of the Council of Christians and Jews. 
Ik is a small periodical containing articles connected with the 
<euse of a better understanding between Christians and Jews. 
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Some of these articles ate by Catholics e.g. “ Christians and 
Jews in Eastern Europe” by Michael Derrick (in the March 
issue), “ The Way to Mutual Understanding” by Father R. 
R. Braun, S.J. (in the May issue). 

The other outstanding items in the table of contents are 
“From the sectetary’s Notebook” and “Press Review,” 
which consist of a commentary on the treatment of news 
and the general attitude taken by the Press, and also a Diary 
of the most important events in their field of interest. The 
review is certainly of importance in this work of understand- 
ing. May it prosper. 


The Cicumenical Review. Volume I. 1948 Number 1. 


A quarterly review published by the World Council of 
Churches. This first volume is a book of 119 pages. The 
annual subscription is 125. and a single copy is 3s. 6d. The 
English address is 7 Kensington Church Court, London, W.C. 
Among the articles these are of particular interest :—‘‘ The 
Unity of Christendom in the strife between East and West ” 
by Nicholas Berdyaev; “‘ The Church, Russia and the West ” 
by Martin Wight, the assistant director of studies in the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs ; “‘ Lost Unity ?” by Ernst 
Wolf, professor of Church History in the University of 
Gottingen; “The American Churches in the CAcumenical 
Situation ” by John C. Bennett, professor of Christian The- 
ology and Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

We wish this review every success. 

Tue Eprror. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Dark Knowledge of God. By Charles Journet (Professor 
in the Grande Séminaire of Fribourg). Translated by 
James F. Anderson (Loyola University, Chicago). London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. xiii + 122. 7s. 6d 


Had the title of this book been amplified by the words ““— 
and the Western Scholastic Tradition,” its particular angle 
of approach to the subject would have been evident from the 
outset. A very casual turning of its pages, however, is 
sufficient to demonstrate this ; and the reader will not therefore 
expect to find a comprehensive treatment: impossible as 
this would be in so small a volume. Nor will anyone with 
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sympathies towards an “integral”? Catholicism find in it 
much to his purpose; since, with two exceptions only— 
sseudo-Dionysius (indispensable on any count, given the 
subject), and St. John Damascene (cited once, incidentally)— 
writers of the Eastern Christian Tradition are completely 
-gnored throughout. It would appear, in fact, that the only 
*Hastern Tradition’ recognized by the author is the non- 
~hristian one ; he makes fairly lengthy citations from Indian 
Vedic), Jewish (Hassidic), and Islamic (Sufi) sources ; but 
of such a thing as a Christian East there is not a single word. 

This is the more surprising, in that the same number of 
Etudes Carmélitaines (October 1938), cited on p. 104 as to an 
article therein by Pére Théry, O.P., is entirely devoted to the 
problem of La Nuit Mystique, and contains one other study 
at least, which might well have been utilized—if not for itself, 
‘hen at any rate for the background which it indicates. The 
tudy in question is that of M. Henri-Charles Puech, on 
La Ténébre Mystique chez le pseudo-Denys I’ Aréopagite et dans 
a tradition patristique. It is an acute analysis of the references 
‘o the “‘ Divine Darkness” in the Mystical Theology and in 
certain of the Letters of pseudo-Dionysius, and demonstrates 
masterly fashion that the tradition of the subject goes back 
fat beyond the Dionysian writings (with which it is commonly 
supposed to have originated), through St. Gregory of Nyssa 
jwith whom, in the words of M. Puech, it “ finds its centre 
ind its most magnificent flowering”: art. cit. p. 49 (with 
whom, too, the author finds a more authentic note of personal 
*xperience than with ps.—Denys (p. 53), to Origen, and beyond 
him again, to Philo. The question, therefore, as will be 
een, is of that early Patristic period—tong prior to any hint of 
. schism—which is, or ought to be, quite as much a part of 
e historic and spiritual background of the “‘ Catholic West,” 
4S it is of the “ Orthodox East.” It would be profitless to 
ipeculate about the reasons why, of these two studies, the 
ne should be taken and the other left, in the selection of 
aterials for this volume ; but regretful reflections are inevit- 
ble, and one thinks of the kind of book which might have 
esulted (and which the appearance of this one now makes 
nere than ever desirable) had the “ treasures of the Orient ” 
as in this particular connection they most certainly are) been 
aid under contribution by the author. As it stands, however, 
agalculably impoverished by the lack the book is merely 
f ex parte statement, and as such must now be considered. 

As indicated above, it is an attempt to treat the problem 
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of the Divine “ Darkness ” or “ Incognoscibility ” from the 
angle, and by the method, of Western Scholastic theology ;¥ 
it has, indeed, many of the characteristics of a short series of) 
lectures. It may well be that when St. John of the Cross* 
was declared, in 1926, a Doctor of the Universal Church, a 
certain stocktaking became inevitable in meo-Scholastic’ 
circles: perhaps with some misgivings as to whether the” 
“system,” as it then stood, were adequate to the strain of 
accommodating some of the saint’s more “‘ extreme ” propo- 
sitions. It is not unlikely, moreover, that some such con- 
sideration may have been a factor in the production, in 1932, : 
of M. Jacques Maritain’s Les degrés du savoir: to which the® 
little book here under notice acknowledges extensive obli-’ 
gations, by the number and the length of its citations. In} 
fact, it may be said almost to bear the character of a seal of } 
approval set upon the larger work; since it would seem to} 
be a sort of “ testing-out ” of the more flexible method, and | 
of the “softened” form of the concept made available by 
M. Maritain’s labours. 

Professor Journet, who writes throughout with evident 
feeling and sincerity, appears to adopt the definition of Mystical 
Theology (otherwise “the Dark Knowledge of God”) 
given by the Jesuit, Balthasar Cordier (the seventeenth 
century translator into Latin of St. John of the Cross), which 
he quotes on p. 88, as “an experiential and affective ... 
wisdom, divinely infused, whereby the mind, purified of all 
disorder, is united intimately to God by supernatural acts 
of faith, hope, and charity.” With these words few would 
wish to quarrel; and his apparent acceptance of them as a 
working definition, speaks well, within their measures, for 
the quality of the author’s perceptions. His book may 
perhaps be seen as an attempt to “inject” the cataphatic 
(the “ affirmative,” or “ conceptual ”’) method with an infusion | 
of its opposite—the apophatic (the “ negative,” or “ trans-_ 
conceptual ””)—in order that the former may take on a new 
lease of life, being thus enabled, as it were to function at 
higher altitudes and in a more rarefied atmosphere. There 
may be, however, more in it than this: for besides thus 
representing a decided advance on many of the previous 
approaches to the “ mystical”? problem from the Scholastic 
angle, the book registers an implied dissatisfaction—an 
implied recognition that the methods of the older Scholasti- 
cism, as applied in ¢his sphere, “will not do.” Indeed, par. 9 
of Chapter iv is devoted to the question “ whether St. Thomas 
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, Aquinas took mystical theology into account”: it is very 
brief, and brings us quickly to the conclusion that, when his 
(own personal experience of it occurred, towards the end of 
‘his life, his manner of taking it “into account ” was to write 
(mo more of the Summa. It bespeaks a certain candour on 
the author’s part, to give space to this consideration; and, 
if the present interpretation of it be substantially correct, his 
book might well prove, within its own terms of reference, 
to be a turning-point. It is, perhaps, not inconceivable 
‘that, wisely used, the cataphatic method—thus “ injected ”— 
might become, within the measures of a given experiencing 
subject, a moment in the dialectic of the soul’s progress 
‘towards the “ Dark Night.” Understood as a cataphatic 
eans towards an apophatic end, it might serve—given the 
wight kind of direction—as a certain testing, in the early 
stages, of the verity and strength of the growing Divine, or 
““apophatic,” attraction: as a testing of the validity of the 
initial impulse to yield to it: as a drawing of the bowstring to 
tthe ear, so to speak, until—the limit of the tension reached— 
ithe soul escapes, launched with redoubled energy and speed, 
upon its arrow-flight into that “ Dark” from which there 
ust be no recall. But it is delicate work: and the secrets 
of such direction as would be needed are not to be found 
in manuals. There is, however, a strong balance of proba- 
bility that some such dialectic may be seen to precede the famous 
“three signs” of St. John of the Cross (cf. Ascent of Mt. 

armel, Bk. I. chs. xiii—xiv), “‘ by observing which the spiritual 
man may know whether the time is come for him to cease from 
meditation or not.’ Though it makes no reference to these 
spects of the matter, the book does yet convey the impression 
pf the possibility of some such development. 

On p. 100, however, is another definition, which shows a 
ather different picture ; though, from the fact that he leaves 
t as a bald statement, without comment, it would seem that 
Professor Journet does not himself entertain it. Here one 
eads that “ What is today commonly called “ mystical the- 
ology ” is only that part of conceptual, affirmative, cataphatic 
heology which treats of this mystical, negative, apophatic 
‘Xperience’: and one wonders whether the prospects are 
fier all so bright as they had begun to seem! For, with 
his definition of mystical theology, if it be “ today commonly ” 
zd, we ate in the presence, not of mystical experience person- 

by “lived,” but of experience purely vicarious ; and what 
#wcald result, in those milieux where such an interpretation is 
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current, would be no Jing tradition of spiritual direction, 
but a mere process of rationalizing and conceptualizing—a 
systematizing and tabulating, of a ready-to-hand (in fact, of © 
a “secondhand ”), material, furnished by the now very — 
considerable body of mystical literature and record. And 
one turns anew to The Living Flame of Love, with the realization ~ 
that the bitter and scathing terms of St. John’s denunciations 
of “certain directors ” are not likely yet to be found out of © 
date ! 

It is so, then, that when M. Maritain (as quoted on p. 41) 
commends to our respectful consideration “‘ concepts and 
conceptual propositions (which come to us dripping with the 
blood of martyrs—in the days of Arianism death was suffered 
for an iota),” we ate conscious of some straining of the © 
voice ; and remembering that it is in the very nature itself © 
of concepts to harden—like the heart of Pharao, and too often 
to become, like him, taskmasters and gaolers of the spirit— 
we become sensible also, of a certain “‘ hardening ” within — 
ourselves, and feel impelled to murmur, dstinguamus frater— 
carissimus ! And when, on p. 44 (note 6), we hear of that 
“sacred abyss before which the angels fall trembling with 
love and terror,” the mind harks back the more readily to 
older voices, with their unmistakable accent of deep personal 
experience: to passages in St. John of the Cross, in Ruys- 
broeck, in Tauler too, which are themselves like windows 
giving straight upon the depths. And the sour injunction of 
Verlaine returns to us: “take Eloquence and wring its 
neck!” There is, in fact, a tendency here and there through- 
out the book towards such phrase-making, not all of it due to 
M. Maritain; and given the book’s subject, one could well 
dispense with it. Such phrases can all too easily become 
substitutes for valid personal thinking ; very much as “ con- 
cepts”? are so often found to do, for genuine personal 
experience. 

Should there be any question of a reprint, three errata should 
be noted. On p. 28, par. 2: “* The Divine Reality, etc. . 
line 3: the sense of the sentence requires “ but ” instead of 
“or”; on p. 105, end of note 20: the “ Carthusian friar” 
should become “ monk”; and on the last page, 122, end of 
note 4: “John of Saint-Simon” should read “ John of 
Saint-Samson.” And on p. 11, something should be done 
to clarify the confusion of the English, where we read that 
“ God, existing in the creature, is more really the creature than 
the creature can possibly be.” Whether a like confusion 
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exists in the original, we have no means of knowing; but 
tit should in any case be possible to render the sentence in an 
‘English a little less nonsensical. That the translator may not 
ibe altogether responsible may be judged from the preceding, 
ysentence on the same page, in which we see the “ cataphatic 
mind ” trying to come to grips with an “ apophatic ” adversary 
as the person of the Swiss philosopher of “ liberty,’’ Charles 
| who is taken to task for asserting that it is the nature 


ee 


of a creature to be “something that God is not.” One 
naturally asks “Why?” One would have thought that, 
lif there is one thing God can never be, it is, precisely that—a 
creature | What is needed here seems not so much a re-writing 
as a re-thinking. And on p. 40, to make an end, may be 
noted two further instances of the need for a re-thinking, 
‘which might never have arisen had this work been of a nature 
ito have woven into its texture some of the riches of Eastern 
‘Patristic thought. There could then have been, in speaking 
of the soul, no such easy gliding, as we see there halfway 
i\down the page, from “ reason” to “soul,” as though the 
(terms were interchangeable ; nor would it have been possible 
ito speak, at the same place of “‘ the primal image or resem- 
iblance of God in man.” For the Early Christian Fathers, 
“image” and “resemblance” were not one, but distinct. 
ut thereby hangs a whole world of concrete and vital doctrine 
on the relationship between God and man, which lies entirely 
outside the scope of the book we have been considering. 


ike 


Lectures on Godmanhood. By Vladimir Soloviev. Dennis 
Dobson Ltd., London. Pp. 207. 18s. 


It is obvious that the problem of Russia at the present time 
sis not merely a political problem but primarily and funda- 
mentally a religious problem. Communism is a challenge 
not only to the political and social order of Western Europe 

ut also to the religion of Western man, that is to Christianity 
itself .But behind the present antagonism of Russia to Western 
urope, there lies an older and deeper antagonism which has 
endured for nearly a thousand years, the antagonism between 

he Russian Church representing Eastern Christianity and the 
XCatholicism of the West. Russia will not be finally reconciled 
te Europe until the Russian Church has become reconciled 
with Rome. This is the fundamental problem which has 
miimately to be faced; and however remote it may seem to 
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be at the moment, the lines upon which it may be worked out 
have fortunately been laid down. There is one Russian who | 
in the last century took this path himself, and while remaining 
true to the Orthodox tradition and a devoted son of the 
Russian Church, yet found his way to be reconciled with © 
Rome. Whether he died in communion with Rome does 
not appear to be certain (cf. the Introduction to this book, 
pp. 22-8). He is claimed by both Catholic and Orthodox, 
but perhaps this is itself a good sign for the ultimate recon- 
ciliation of the two churches. For whatever his personal 
allegiance may have been, there is no doubt, that in his writings 
Soloviev revealed the way of reconciliation between Russia 
and Catholicism, and in that lies his value for posterity. 
The present work, which has been admirably translated 
and introduced by Peter Zouboff, is one of Soloviev’s earlier 
works and represents the transition of his thought from 
idealism to Orthodox Christianity. It is thus probably the 
best representation of his philosophy which could be found. 
It marks out all the main lines of thought which he was 
afterwards to develop and shows the power and originality 
of his mind at its best. It is significant that he begins with 
a criticism of socialism and positivism, which is a profound 
criticism of the communist materialist philosophy, and shows 
that the principles of this philosophy logically demand religion 
for their basis. It is characteristic of his philosophy that it 
always seeks to discover the positive element of truth in any 
theory, and then to show how this element finds a place in 
the harmony of a complete philosophy. Thus having shown 
that materialism is right in asserting the reality of matter and 
force and the immutable laws which govern them; he goes 
on to show that idealism is right in asserting the reality of 
ideas. In this way he finds a place in his philosophy for the 
“atoms ” of Democritus, the “ monads ” of Leibnitz, and 
the “ideas”? of Plato. Soloviev then proceeds to develop 
the Platonic theory of ideas with profound and original insight, 
and to show that the world of ideas, as Plato conceived it, 
demands for its foundation the idea of the “ living God,” 
which was actually given in the Hebrew revelation. 
Soloviev then goes on to develop by a strictly logical process 
the idea of a trinity of persons within the godhead. In all 
this he displays a magnificent power of thought and originality 
of insight, but unfortunately his theory is not really com- 
patible either with Orthodox or with Catholic tradition. 
His conception of the godhead is not yet free from the taint 
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of pantheism. Having shown that in the earliest stage of 
‘teligion God was regarded as the “all” in a strictly pantheistic 
‘manner ; and how by a denial of this point of view, of which 
the takes Buddhism to be representative, God came to be 

onceived as Nirvana, or “ nothingness,” he then tries to 
reconcile these two points of view by developing the idea of 
God as “all” and “ nothing”: “all” in so far as He con- 
tains the ideas of all things in Himself, “ nothing” in so far 
as He is not to be identified with the universe, but is a person 

istinct from the universe and utterly transcending it. But 
hough there is an approach to the truth in this view, it cannot 
e denied that for Soloviev the universe is a necessary expression 
of the divine mind. God, in his view, cannot exist apart 
‘rom the universe—the One apart from the Many-——any more 
han the universe can exist apart from God. This is a view 
hich no orthodox Christian can accept and is nearer to the 
oriental conception of God than the Christian. Unfortunately, 
t also affects the whole of Soloview’s theory of the redemption 
of the world and in spite of his deeply Christian spirit makes 
't impossible to accept. 

Nevertheless Soloviev’s theory of Godmanhood contains 
a great deal of truth which can be of immense value to a catholic 
theology. If we substitute the orthodox Christian view of 
‘he perfect freedom of God in the creation of the world and 
the utterly transcendent mystery of the Trinity, the theory of 
§sodmanhood can be seen to fit marvellously into the doctrine 
f the Mystical Body of Christ. The doctrine that “ God was 
mn Christ reconciling the universe (the cosmos) to Himself,” 
ind that it was His purpose to “‘ bring all things to a head in 
Christ ” lies at the heart of Christianity. The purpose of the 
nearnation was not only to reconcile man with God but to 
estore the whole universe to a state of organic unity in the 
Wody of Christ. Soloviev had a profound insight into that 
organic unity both of the material universe and of mankind 
Which was lost by the Fall, and he saw in the Incarnation, 
a the mystery of Godmanhood, the means by which this 
‘tiginal unity was to be restored and the whole universe to 
»ecome a divine organism—the Body of Christ. "The Church, 
“ich Soloviev personifies as Sophia—the feminine counter- 
att of the divine Wisdom—is thus seen to be the con- 
ammation of the whole process of the creation. If this 


ve believe, to be an important contribution to an integral 
trolic theology. 
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At the time of writing this book Soloviev still cherished 
an illusory idea of Catholicism and looked to the Hastern 
Church for the salvation of the world. Both Catholicism 
and Protestantism, he held, had betrayed the faith and only 
Orthodoxy had preserved the truth. But as his thought 
developed he came to see in each of them a distinct witness to 
the truth of Christianity, and according to his principle of 
seeking the positive element of truth in every form of thought, 
he looked for the reunion of Christendom through the harmony 
of these three witnesses to the truth. But at the central 
period of his life and thought he came to see clearly without 
any illusions the true nature of Catholicism and the true 
position of the Roman Church in the divine plan. This he 
expressed in the.clearest possible terms in his great work 
on Russia and the Universal Church, which we are thankful to 
see has now been translated into English. It is on this basis 
that the real hope of a united Christendom must rest. We 
may accept Soloviev’s principle that every form not only of 
Christianity but also of religion bears a certain witness to 
the truth: and we may accept his profound realization of 
the significance of the Orthodox tradition with all its bearing 
on the relation of oriental religion to Christianity: but we 
must place at the centre of his thought the recognition of the 
fundamental position of the Church of Rome in the divine 
economy, as the See of Peter and the head of the Universal 
Church. It is on these grounds that one may hope that 
Soloviev’s influence may grow and that his importance as 
a philosopher and a theologian may be more widely recognized. 


Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS. 


History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. Second Edition: 
Volumes I and IT Sheed and Ward. Pp. 326 and 463. — 


The great difficulty that besets every writer of Church His- 
tory is how to give an intelligible and consecutive account 
of a Church spread over so many different countries, with 
backgrounds so diverse and such diverging stories. Father 
Hughes with admirable lucidity succeeds in giving us a 
coherent picture. His framework (Vol. I: the world in 
which the Chutch was founded; Vol. Il: The Chutch in 
the world which the Church made) leads him to give us in 
the first volume a consecutive picture of the whole Church 
up to Diocletian, and then mainly that of the Eastern Church 
up to 711; in the second volume he gives the centre of the 
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picture to the Western Church from St. Augustine to the 
death of St. Thomas Aquinas. There is a certain convenience 
about this, and indeed more than convenience, but it is imposs- 
ible to think of St. Augustine as not belonging to the world 
in which the Church was founded, and equally obscure why 
711 should mark any essential division in the life of the Eastern 
Church at all. Nevertheless the Volumes are marked by 
clearness of outline, are eminently readable and give a balanced 
and sympathetic account of the personalities they deal with. 

In dealing with the intricate controversies of the early 
Rastern Church Father Hughes is at his best; also he shows 
admirably how—alas !—neither Photius or Cerularius repre- 
sented a turning point in the relations between Hast and 
West ; they were the last milestones in a long road of mis- 
understanding, a misunderstanding which thereafter no 
available skill could clear up. 

Father Hughes deals sympathetically with the monastic 
movement, but unfortunately there are inaccuracies. On 
page 74 the impression is left that the monks of Subiaco 
tried to poison St. Benedict, whereas this incident took place 
; at Vicovaro, an early undertaking of St. Benedict’s before his 
own foundations began. It cannot possibly be said that 
( there is no such thing as corporal punishment in the Holy 
| Rule (p. 75); there is perhaps a confusion here with the 
| penitential disciplines as a part of the ascetic life. The 
< statement that St. Bede is the only Benedictine canonized as 
(a simple monk though often repeated, has no truth in it at 
all—cf. St. Peter Urseolus, St. Dominic Loricatus both in the 
| Roman Martyrology—and there are many others. It is not 
( true that “the Benedictine rule did not penetrate into Spain 
iin all the two centuries that lay between St. Benedict and the 
. Arab conquest,” although it may be admitted that it did not 
attain the same supremacy there as in other countries. 

In the dispute between the Celts and the Roman mission- 
aties over the date of Easter, we should bear in mind that the 
Celts held that theirs was a system going back to apostolic 
times ; the Roman system did not pretend to do this. They 
felt the same scruples as we may feel when there is talk of a 
fixed Easter, only much more so; for to them tradition 
embodied authority, whereas we can distinguish the functions 
ef the two more clearly. 

The statement in Vol. I (p. 253) that Pope Leo I is one of 
*he only two bishops of Rome whom all posterity has agreed 
- to style the “‘ Great” is not easy to reconcile with the more 
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obviously true statement in Vol. II (p. 57): Pope Leo... is 
the first of the three Popes who alone of the long line are 
popularly styled “ the Great.” 

But these are small points and we cannot fail to be grateful 
to Father Hughes for his skilful and learned exposition 
equally of facts and philosophies. D.J.P. 


The Akathistos Hymn. Translated from the original Greek, 
with a Foreword by Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., S.T.M., 
with notes by D.A. Blackfriars Publications, Oxford. 
35. 6d 
This is a revised and cheap edition of Father McNabb’s 

first translation published in 1934, and it is very good that 

it is reprinted for there has been a great demand for this famous 
hymn in English. 

This hymn is in honour of our Lady and is sung in churches 
of the Byzantine rite (whether Catholic or Orthodox) in parts 
on the first four Saturdays of Lent and in its entirety on the 
fifth. It is also used at all times of the year for private 
devotion and so can be considered for Catholics of the 
Byzantine rit e(and others) to take the place that the rosary 
holds for the ordinary Western Catholic. We know of two ~ 
other English translations of the Akathistos hymn, one by 
Anita Bartle and John Christopher referred to in the notes, and 
the other as used at the Orthodox Greek Cathedral in London, © 
printed with the Greek text and bound up with the Office of 
Little Compline. 

There are a few English renderings of the Greek that can 
be criticized in the present book, e.g. Bride Unbrided for Népen 
dviupeute in the other translations the rendering is Bride-Mate 
unmated and Bride unwedded! ‘The book should receive a 
great welcome. B.W. 


We Die Standing Up. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. Pp. 165. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


In this book Dom van Zeller is writing about this and that 
in the spiritual life, as he says in the introduction, so as to 
meet every case. This description by no means gives the 
true value of the book. ‘These talks seem to us to show 
very great insight and to be more calculated to help young 
people in these days than most such books we have read. 


K.F.E.W. 
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Byzantine Legacy. By Cecil Stewart. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


This is the edited diary of an Edinburgh art student with 
a travelling scholarship in search of Byzantine art, during his 
wanderings through Northern Greece, to Athos and Con- 
Stantinople, back to the Peleponnesus and on to Sicily and 
Southern Italy and home by the Byzantine churches of North- 
ern Italy and France, Venice and Périgueux. It is illustrated 
‘by the author’s own photographs and drawings : eighty-three 
‘magnificently satisfactory photographs, a lovely colour 
‘photograph, and very competent drawings and plans and 
‘maps. ‘These alone would make the book worth having. 
The text might be recommended as a fairly light introduction 
to Byzantine art, though it is somewhat sketchy and amateur. 
‘One of the author’s merits is that he does not despise the smaller 
churches, which need to be gathered up and recorded in any 
ssessment of Byzantine art that have hitherto been largely 
eglected. And how delightful some of these are. 
There is an amusing slip on page 36 where St. Balaam’s 
onastery at Meteora is said to be “‘ founded on the site of a 
lhermitage inhabited by an aesthete (sic) of that name!” 
EJB. Pry. 


‘The Icons of Yuhanna and Ibrahim the Scribe. By M. Muloch 
and M. Telles Langdon. Nicholsonand Watson. tos. 6d. 


A great deal more iconographic work needs to be done on 
East Christian art generally before more summaries appear, 
and this little book is to be welcomed for that reason, and 
jas bringing together good coloured reproductions of the 
sew works of these artists. It cannot be said to be art of 
a very high order, but it has a fascination of its own the more 
remarkable when one considers that these icons are dated 
oetween 1745 and 1783. ‘The text, however. is very unsatis- 
factory and uncritical, merely bringing together a sketchy 
‘summary of Coptic history and the legends of the saints 


oortrayed. By, Bobet 


WVays of Confucius and of Christ. By Dom Pierre Célestin 
} LouTseng-Tsiang. Burns Oates. Pp. 140. tos. 6d. 

) Abbot Lou’s Ways of Confucius and of Christ taises a pto- 
‘pound problem. What is the eventual nature of the contact 
f Catholicism with China and the Far East to be? Shall 
w€ simply continue to import our western culture with its 
«tin liturgy and theology, or will it be necessary to develop 
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new forms corresponding to the needs of the oriental mind ? 
Abbot Lou, though he shows himself so perfectly at home 
in western Catholicism, is of the opinion that it will be necess- 
aty to allow a Chinese liturgy. As is well known, permission 
for this was once gtanted by the Holy See, and there is no 
intrinsic reason why it should not be revived. On the other 
hand, Catholics in China have now grown accustomed to the 
Latin rite and a new rite would no doubt create confusion and 
arouse considerable opposition. 

Even mote important, however, is the suggestion that a 
college should be founded in Rome where Chinese students 
could study western theology and western theologians the 
Chinese classics. Such an institution would be of incalculable 
value for the development of a genuine Chinese Catholicism. 
It is not merely a question of a superficial influence of one 
on the other, but of a new orientation of Catholic thought, by 
which the teaching of Confucius might come to shape our 
theology much as that of Aristotle once did. The same 
problem arises in connexion with the study of Sanskrit and 
the philosophy of the Vedanta. One cannot but be deeply 
thankful for this book, in which one of the finest minds of 
modern China reveals itself as so sensitive to the genius of 
Catholicism, and at the same time points the way to what may 
be one of the most important developments of liturgy and 
theology in the history of the Church. A Benedictine monk 
may also cherish the idea that it is through the development 
of the monastic life that this ideal may come to be realized. 


Dom BEDE GRIFFITHS. 


The Christian Churches of the East, Volames I and II. By 
Donald Attwater. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. (Pp. respectively 240 and 284). 


It is some thirteen and eleven years ago that Mr. Attwater’s 
first two volumes entitled respectively The Catholic Eastern 
Churches and The Dissident Eastern Churches came out, they 
have been out of print now for some time. During that 
time those interested, and their number is on the increase, have 
indeed felt the need to have these books amongst them, so, 
this revised edition is most welcome. 

The first thing one notices is the change of title. We are 
now asked to study the Christian Churches of the East, one 
volume dealing with those Churches in communion with 
Rome and the other with those not in communion with 
her, a very happy choice of phrasing that bespeaks the whole 
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approach to the subject. We think the best way to review 
these two volumes is to compare them with the previous 
books and to add some comments. 

Let us take the first volume. Here there is no great differ- 
ence from the previous edition. The first three chapters 
of the early volume have been condensed into two in the 
present book. The revision and bringing up-to-date consists 
of acknowledging the researches of recent scholars especially 
Dr. Dvornik, in the history of the Photius and more recent 
information or greater details in the sections dealing with the 
Podcarpathian Ruthenians, the Yugoslavs, Russian Catholics, 
Byzamite Catholics in Estonia and Finland, the Armenian 
Catholics in the U.S.S.R. 

In the second volume the sections that have acquired more 
up-to-date or more detailed information are those dealing 
with the patriarchate of Moscow. Here the present day 
importance that is being played by monks in Russia, whether in 
monasteries proper that are again legalized, or the work of 
the hidden monk who lives his life in the midst of the people 
and also the efforts that are now being made to bring the 
Old Believers in Bukovina into union with the patriarchate 
ate described on page 75, and are of great interest. The 
section dealing with the Russian emigrants is also brought 
up-to-date and treated in an objective way. ‘The fact that the 
U.S.S.R. in 1939 annexed or reoccupied a number of terri- 
tories has meant that various Orthodox autonomous Churches 
have now come under Moscow and hence some sections 
have had to be rearranged; the Church of Finland under 
Archbishop Herman alone of the Baltic Churches is inde- 
pendent. The account of the establishment of the Church 
in Japan as virtually autonomous is given on pages 146, 147. 
So much for the comparison. 

The few comments I would add concern roughly what 
comes under the title of “ Orthodox Religion” and this is 
dealt with most in the second volume, but not exclusively. 
I single this out since it is most important for us, Western 
Catholics, to understand it if we are in any way really inter- 
ested in reunion work. Let me start by saying that anything 
that Mr. Attwater writes about the Christian East, shows 
hat for him the importance is paramount and perhaps specially 
does he show this in his Golden Book of Eastern Saints. 

_ In passing I would call attention to the paragraph on the 
Orthodox doctrine of economy (p. 3) which is by no means 
_¢asy to explain in a small space and which certainly is a nice 
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point in the understanding of this subject. The section 
devoted explicitly to ‘“ Orthodox Religion” is very well 
done, showing how apatheia is the key to appreciate their 
mentality. This explains on the one hand their attitude to 
the sacraments, the faithful are “‘ divinized ” by Christ giving 
them His new life through the Church—“ something happens ” 
to the believer—and their practice of Charity—brotherly 
love is taken to be a means of personal sanctification and a 
necessary temedy for the irascible passions considered as 
the great obstacle to a life of prayer. The Apostolic life 
means the outcome of a life after first having attained the 
holiness of the Apostles. 

Of equal importance, and very much more linked up 
with this section than may appear at first sight, is the question 
of the monasticism of the Eastern Churches; please note 
that, though in this new edition all needless repetition has 
been avoided (e.g. an account of the actual rites is only given 
in the first volume), this question of Eastern monasticism 
has a chapter in both volumes. The link is that traditional 
Eastern monasticism is putely contemplative and that any 
high religious life of the people is much mote a participating 
in monastic ideals than is true of the present practice in the 
West. Monasticism is also the great common ground in 
the work of a reconciliation between the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox Churches and so it is all important that Catholic Eastern 
monks and religious should realize this; active work they 
can do, yes, but only as the outcome of the practice of apatheia, 
this is the teaching both of St. Benedict and St. Basil. 

This is an example of how we should study the problem 
of the Eastern Churches. Mr. Attwater’s two volumes 
will in every way help us. These new editions have a larger 
number of illustrations than the previous work. 


Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


The Early History of the Liturgy. By J. H. Srawley. Second 
Edition. Cambridge University Press. Pp. 234. 10s. 6d. 


This book was originally brought out in 1913 and it is 
now out of print. The present volume is a revised, re-set 
and largely re-written version of the first work. It is indeed 
welcome for it fulfills a very necessary role, that of setting 
before beginners in the study of the early liturgy the main 
factors in the history of its development. Among the 
necessary changes brought about by the advance of liturgical 
studies is the genuineness of de sacramentis as the work of 
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St. Ambrose. Dr. Srawley acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Edmund Bishop and Dom Hugh Connolly in the revision 
of true edition while The Shape of the Liturgy of Dom Gregory 
Dix figures in the bibliography. All students of the liturgy 
should procure a copy. B.W. 
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